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On Buying Books 


yw may think that because you are in 
high school and need every cent of your 
allowance or your outside earnings for necessi- 
ties of clothing, fountain pens, typewriters, 
sporting goods, pencils, class pins, and other 
things, that it is foolish to buy books that you 
don’t absolutely need for classroom work. 
You read a great deal—yes, but you can get 
your books in the public library and the de- 

artment store circulation library. And you'll 
ome plenty of time, you think, to build up a 
private library when you are out of college and 
earning a living. 


Well, we know a good many boys and girls 
who think otherwise. They have already 
begun to purchase a few worthwhile books, 
Fs pat new, each year. By the time they are 
thirty and have set up a home of their own, 
they will have a very respectable collection for 
the living room shelves, and a permanent 
source of happiness better than any musical 
comedy ever written. Already these students 
have learned that they are not just preparing 
for life—they are actually living, now, this 
minute, and the sooner they equip themselves 
with the furniture of a well-stocked mind— 
good books—the happier and the more effi- 
cient they will be. 


Scholastic readers have responded with 
marvelous enthusiasm to the Scholastic Book 
Page, conducted by Mrs. May Lamberton 
Becker in every issue. They have found in 
her a friend who knows what they want and 
can direct them to just where to get it. Mrs. 
Becker recommends a group of good books in 
every issue—some for special useful purposes, 
others for downright enjoyment. Any book 
she mentions—in fact, any book in print— 
can be secured for you at publishers’ retail 
prices by the Scholastic Service Department, 
55 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Below is 
the list of Mrs. Becker’s recommendations for 
her article on page 12 of thisissue. Look over 
this list now, and see if you don’t want some 
of these books for your permanent possession 


and delight. 





Mrs. Becker’s Book Recommen- 
dations Include: 


Air, Men and Wings, by Lloyd George and 
James Gilman (McBride, $3.50) 

Book of Indian Tales, A, by Charles E. S. 
Wood (Vanguard, $2.) 

Boys and Girls Who Became Famous, by 
Amy Cruse (Harcourt, $2.) 

Earth for Sam, The, by W. Maxwell Read 
(Harcourt, $3.50) 

Glimpses into the World of Science, edited 
by Geisler and Phillips (Heath, .80) 

Jack-Knife Cookery, by James A. Wilder 
(Dutton, $2.) 

One-Act Plays, edited by Clark and Cook 
(Heath, .96) 

Panorama of the Short Story, edited by 
Williams and Leiber (Heath, .80) 

Patty Pans, by Florence La Ganke (Little 
Brown, $1.75) 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe (Coward, $3.50) 

Wonderful Story of Science, The, by Inez 
McFee (Crowell, $2.50) 

Sewing Manual, by Grace Fowler and Ada 
Alexander (Macmillan, $1.40) 
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IN- THIS - AND - FUTURE - ISSUES 





NS Monday is St. Patrick’s Day, 
honored by all sons of Erin through- 
out the world. To be in the swim, The 
Scholastic had to have a little tinge of 
Irish in this issue. You'll find it on the 
frontispiece, which shows what is probably 
the most beautiful series of designs for 
metal coinage ever adopted by any modern 
nation. The new coins of Ireland are the 
nearest approach to the fine deep-relief 
coins of ad Greece, some of which were 
shown in our December 14 issue. 


o 
EORGE BELLOWS is a name of 


inspiration to every creative artist 
and especially to students who take part in 
the Scholastic Awards, for one of the major 
prizes in the Art Division is named as a 
memorial to him, with the sympathetic 
approval of Mrs. Bellows. As the season 
approaches for the annual Student- Written 
umber and the annual Scholastic Art 
Exhibition, we believe that students will 
gather new hope, courage and understand- 
ing of life and art from_this lively bio- 
raphical sketch of a great American but 
ately dead. Dr. Rollo Walter Brown, 
from whose book, Lonely Americans, this 
chapter is reprinted, has n Professor 
of Rhetoric at Carleton College and a 
Lecturer in English at Harvard University. 
He is the author of many valuable books 
in the fields of composition and literature, 
including How the French Boy Learns to 
Write, The Creative Spirit, and a Life of 
Dean Briggs. 
o 


A MAN who was intimately associated 
with George Bellows in many of his 
projects and who has nobly carried on 
the Bellows spirit is Eugene Speicher, 
painter of our cover design, ““The Moun- 
taineer.”” Mr. Speicher served for two 
years on the special jury of artists, all 
friends of Bellows, who awarded the George 
Bellows Memorial Prize of the Scholastic 
Awards. He was born in Buffalo, New 
York, in 1883, and studied at the Albright 
Art School there and at the Art Students’ 
League, New York, under Robert Henri. 
Today he has won almost every important 
prize and medal in American art shows, 
and is represented in most of the leading 

alleries, from the Metropolitan down. 
Mr. Speicher’s art is distinctive of no one 
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The New Coins of the Irish Free State 


HE Irish Free State has gone to the 
life of its own people for the subject 
matter of its new coinage. Instead 

of resorting to some pretentious symbol 
with a foreign motto, they have selected 
for the obverse side of the coins a relief 
of a Gaelic harp with the words “Saorstat 
Eirann™ (Irish Free State), and for the 
reverse side, the common animals of Ire- 
land. The social status of the animal 
determines the value of the coin. The 
“nobler” the animal, the higher is the 
denomination of the coin. At the foot 
of the scale, on the half penny, stands the 
woodcock; at the top, on the half crown, 
the horse. 


The creation of these beautiful coins 
was put in the hands of a committee under 
the direction of the great Irish poet and 
patriot, William Butler Yeats. The 
people of Ireland as well as the learned 
societies were consulted. When the harp 
and the animals were decided upon, a 
group of artists were asked to submit de- 
signs based upon photographs of the sub- 
jects selected. Invitations were sent to 
artists of several nations, including Albert 
Power, Jerome Conner, and Oliver Shep- 
pard of Ireland; Paul Manship of the 
United States; Carl Milles of Sweden; 
Publio Morbiducci of Italy; and Percy 
Metcalfe of England. The Serb sculptor, 
Ivan Mestrovic, did not receive his invi- 
tation in time to compete, but sent in a 
fine design for the harp, just to show his 
good-will. 

The thirty-six designs submitted were 
examined by each member of the com- 
mittee; the artists’ names were not re- 
vealed until after a decision had been 
reached. The decision, however, proved 
tobe unanimous. Each member had selected 
the designs submitted by Percy Metcalfe 
of England. Besides being singularly 
beautiful in design, the new Irish coins 
represent in a simple and honest way the 
concrete realities of everyday living. 
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Four Days 


By VsSEVOLOD GARSHIN 


RECOLLECT how we went at double-quick 
I through the forest; how the bullets hummed ; how 

the branches nipped off by them kept falling around 
us; how we tore through the hawthorn bushes. The 
firing became more rapid. As we came to the outskirt 
of the woods, something red, flashing here and there, 
appeared. Siderof, a little young soldier of Company 
I—it occurred to me, “How did he happen to be in our 
line ?”—suddenly sat down on the ground and gazed at 
me with great startled eyes.. A stream of blood gushed 
from his mouth. 

Yes, I recollect that distinctly. I recollect also how, 
just as we reached the outskirt of the woods, I saw him 
in the thick bushes. He was a huge, stout Turk; never- 
theless, weak and thin as I was, I ran straight for him. 
There was a sharp report; something huge seemed to fly 
past me; there was a roaring in my ears. 

I said to myself, “He must have fired at me.” With 
a scream of terror he backed into a thick hawthorn bush. 
He might have slipped round it, but his fear took away 
his presence of mind and he entangled himself in the 
spines of the prickly branches. With one blow I knocked 
his gun out of his hands; with one quick thrust I stuck 
him with the bayonet. There was a sound between that 
of a roar and a groan. 

Then I rushed forward. Our men were cheering. 
Some were falling, some were firing. I recollect that I, 
like the rest, fired several shots as I emerged from the 
forest upon the level ground. Suddenly “Hurrah!” 
sounded louder, and forming in line we moved forward. 
That is to say, not we, but ours, for I was left behind. 
It seemed strange to me. It was still stranger when 
suddenly everything vanished ; all the shouts and sounds 
of musketry grew still. I heard absolutely. nothing, 
but I caught a glimpse of something blue; it must have 
been the sky. Then that also 


derstand why I could not move. Thus passed some 
little time. I heard the creaking of the grasshoppers, 
the buzzing of a bee. Nothing else. Finally I made an 
effort, freed my right arm from under me, and by dint 
of persistent effort with both hands I tried to get to 
my knees. 

Something sharp and swift, like a flash of lightning, 
darted, darted through my whole body from my knees 
to my chest and head, and once more I fall back. Again 
darkness ; again nothingness. 

I came to my senses. Why did I see stars shining so 
brilliantly in the black-blue Bulgarian sky? But why am 
I not in my tent? Why should I have left it? I make a 
movement and experience exquisite pain in my legs. 

Yes, I was wounded in the battle. Dangerously or 
not? I feel of my legs where the pain was. And in 
truth both my right leg and my left were covered with 
coagulated blood. When I touch them with my hands 
the pain is sharper. The pain is like the toothache; 
steady, searching the very soul. There is a ringing in 
my ears ; my head has grown heavy. I have a dim, con- 
fused consciousness that I am wounded in both legs. 

But what does it mean? Why have they not come for 
me? Can the Turks have defeated us? I began to recall 
what happened to me—at first confusedly, then more 
distinctly—and I make up my mind that we were not 
defeated at all. Because I fell—that, however, I do not 
recollect; I remember how we all dashed forward, but 
I found it impossible to run; and then nothing was 
before my eyes except something blue—and I fell on 
the level ground at the top of the hillock. Our. little 
battalion commander pointed to this piece of level ground. 
“Boys, we shall get there!” he cried, in his ringing voice 
And we were there; of course we were not beaten. 

Then why did they not come and get me? Here on this 

level meadow it is all open ground, 








disappeared. 


Never had I found myself in 
such a strange situation. There I 
was lying on my belly with noth- 
ing but a little mound of earth be- 
fore me. A few scattered blades 
of grass, some ants crawling down 
one of them, a scattered heap of 
dust from a mouldered grass of 
by-gone years—that constituted 
my whole world. And I surveyed 
it with only one eye, the other be- 
ing held shut by some firm pres- 
sure, which must have been from 
the branch on which my head was 
resting. 

I was fearfully awkward and I 
tried but absolutely failed to un- 


ugly face. 


mentally alike. 


War 


is never a pretty subject. 
learning that for the past twelve years. 
The books and plays of Remarque, Zweig, 
Hemingway, Graves, Sherriff and many 
others are slowly uncovering to us war's 
Vsevolod Garshin was of this 
company though he died thirty years be- 
fore the Great War. “Four Days,” which 
tells the story of a private in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877, might have been 
written yesterday with a few changes of 
names and habits, for all wars are funda- 
If you are interested in 
Garshin’s life, you will find some details 
on page 4. This modern classic is re- 
printed from “The Fifteen Finest Short 
Stories,” edited by John Cournos (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1928). 


perfectly exposed. Why, evidently 
I am not the only one lying here; 
there was such rapid firing. 

I must lift my head and look 
around. It is easier to do that 
now than it was at first, because 
at the time when I began to get 
my senses and noticed the grass 
and the ants crawling head down, 
and when I tried to lift myself, I 
did not fall in my former position, 
but turned over on my back. That 
was why I could see those stars. 

I lift myself and sit up. It is 
hard work’ when both legs are 
helpless. Sometimes I despaired 
of success; at length, with tears 
in my eyes, caused by my anguish, 
I manage to sit up. 


We have been 
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my head is a patch of black-blue sky with one 
big’ star and a few lesser ones blazing in it. Around 
me is something black and high. It is the bushes. I 
am in the bushes ; they failed to find me. I feel the very 
roots of my hair rising on my head. 

Now, how was it that I came to my senses in the 
bushes, when I was shot out on the meadow? It must 
have been that, while beside myself with agony from my 
wound I crawled here. But it is strange that now I 
cannot even move, when at that time I had the power 
of dragging myself as far as these bushes. But possibly 
at that time there was only one wound and another shot 
had reached me at this place. 

Pallid, rosy streaks seemed to gather around me. The 
great star paled; some of the lesser ones vanished. That 
is the moon rising. How lovely it is at home now! .. . 

Strange noises reach my ears. It seems as though 
some one were groaning. Yes, that is a groan. Can 
some one have also been forgotten near me, with broken 
legs or with a bullet in the body? No, those groans are 
so close to me, but apparently there is no one in my 
vicinity. . Good heavens! 
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is best not to move. Let my body be motionless. How 
good it would be to cease, also, all brain-work ; but there 
is no means of stopping it. Thoughts, recollections, 
crowd through my head. However, all this is not for 
long ; it will soon be over. 

Only in the newspapers there will be few lines to 

the effect that the loss on our side was insignificant, a 
few wounded. One soldier, Ivanof, from the volunteers, 
killed. No, they will not even give the name; it will 
simply say one private, just as though it were a dog. . 
A complete picture clearly flashes into my mind. That 
was long, long ago; but then, all things, all my life, that 
life of mine up to the time when I found myself lying 
here with broken legs, was so long, long ago. 

I remember I was going down the street; a knot of 
people blocked my way. The crowd was standing and 
gazing in silence at something whitish in color, cov- 
ered with blood, piteously whining. It was a pretty 
little dog; a horse-car had run over it. It was dying 
just as I am now. A yard-keeper forced his way 
through the throng, took the dog by the neck, and car- 
ried it away. The throng dis- 





why it is myself. Gentle, piti- 
ful groans. How, indeed, can 
I be suffering so atrociously? 
Yet, so it is. But I do not re- 
alize the full force of this agony 
because my head is clouded; it 
is like lead. It were better to 
lie down again and fall asleep, 
sleep, sleep. But when 
shall I waken? No matter. 

At the very instant that I was 
making up my mind to lie down, 
a wide pale streak of moonlight 
clearly illuminated the place 
where I was lying, and I catch 
sight of something dark and 
large only five paces from 
me. The moonlight glints on 
what seem like metallic points. 
They are buttons or equipment. 


against the Turks. 


fessional writer. 


a madman. 





A Little Known Russian Master 


Born in Russia in 1855, Garshin was brought 
up in the period immediately following the 
emancipation of the serfs. 
that he ought to share in the sufferings of the 
people, he enlisted in 1877 as a common soldier 
in the Russian army fighting in Bulgaria 
He was wounded in the leg 
and invalided to Kharkov. 
the spell of his revulsion against the horror 
and madness and futility of war, he wrote 
“Four Days.” It created a great sensation and 
marked the beginning of his career as a pro- 
The remaining twelve years 
of his life, however, were lived under the blight 
of an increasing morbidity of mind which at 
times verged upon insanity. The Red Flower, 
one of his most famous stories, is the fantasy of 
In all he wrote about twenty 
stories. Garshin’s was a hypersensitive nature, 
highly imaginative with what has been called a 

genius for pity and compassion. 


appeared. 

Is no one going to carry me 
away? No. Lie here and die. 
And yet how lovely life is! . 
On the day when the misfor- 
tune happened to the dog I was 
happy. Ye recollections, tor- 
ment me not! Leave me in 
peace. Past happiness, present 
torments. ... 

Let only physical anguish be 
mine. Let these recollections 
torment me not, for they invol- 
untarily make me draw com- 
parisons. Ah, regret! regret! 
thou art worse than wounds. 

But it is growing hot. The 
sun scorches. I open my eyes; 
I see the same bushes, the same 
sky, only save that it is seen by 


Out of a conviction 


While there, under 








It is either a corpse or some 
one wounded. No matter, I lie down. .. . 

No, it is impossible. Our men cannot have gone. 
They are here; they have defeated the Turk, and have 
rested in this position. But why are there no sounds 
of voices, no crackling of camp-fires? Of course it is 
because I am too weak to hear anything. They certainly 
are here. 

“Help! Heip!” Wild, senseless, hoarse wails burst 
from my lungs, and there is no response. They are 
borne afar through the night air. Utter silence else. 
Only the incessant chirping of the cricket. The moon 
looks pityingly down upon me with her round face. 

If he were merely wounded, such a cry would wake 
him. It is a dead body. One of our men, or a Turk? 
Ah! my God, what difference does it make? And sleep 
descends upon my heated eyes. 

I am lying with eyes shut, though it is some time since 
I woke. I have no desire to open my eyes because I feel 
through the closed lids the sunlight. If I open my eyes 
the light will pain them. Besides, it is better not to 
move. . . . Yesterday (let me see, was it yesterday?) 
I was wounded; four and twenty hours have passed; in 
another day and night I shall be dead. Very well. It 


daylight. And here also is my 
neighbor. Yes, it is a Turk, a corpse. What a big man! 
I recognize him. It is the very one whom. . . 

Before me lies the man whom I had killed. Why did 
I kill him? He lies there dead, blood-stained. Why 
did Fate bring him here? Who was he? Perhaps he, 
like myself, had an aged mother. Long will she sit each 
afternoon by the door of her wretched hut and gaze out 
into the far-off north. Her darling son, her supporter, 
her bread-winner, will not come. 

And I? How is it with me? . . . I would even change 
places with him. How fortunate he is! He hears noth- 
ing ; he feels no pain from his wounds or deathly anguish 
of mind or the heat. The bayonet went straight to his 
heart. There in his uniform is the great black rent! 
There is blood around it. 

I did that! 

I had no wish to do it. 
one when we were sent out to fight. How far from me 
was the thought that I should have to kill any people! 
I simply imagined that I should have to expose my breast 
to the bullets. And I went, and so I did. 

Well, and what of it? Fool, fool! And this unfor- 

(Continued on page 30) 


I had no grudge against any 
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Surrender Books 


By Tuomas L. MAsson 


HERE is a class of books that nobody apparently 
has even thought of grouping before. Yet they 
have a very definite place in the mind of each one 

of us who is devoted to reading, and to know what they 
are is to have information of great value. They are 
what I may term surrender books. And presently I 
hope by example to explain them very definitely. 

Of course, lists of books that one ought to read al- 
ways vary according to taste, and 
nothing indeed has involved so 
much controversy as what these 
books should be. There cannot in 
the nature of things be any uni- 
form method of selection, this 
always depending upon individual 
taste, previous education, heritage, 
environment, etc. But it seems to 
me that it is possible to create a 
new standard which deals with 
surrender books alone, and I think 
that lovers of books generally 
would be fairly well agreed as to 
what these are. We may expect 
differences, but not the violent dif- 
ferences we have observed among 
those who just make lists of the 
best books. 

When then is a surrender book? 
By “surrender” I mean that power 
a book has over you to make you 
surrender yourself to it complete- 
ly. There are plenty of books that 
do not have this power. It is also 
true that many of the books that 
do have this power are not nec- 
essarily novels. The surrender 
books indeed are in a class by 
themselves—as I have hinted—a 
unique class quite apart from any- 
thing else in literature. I possess 
a few of them, and I would not 
part from these books for any- 
thing in the world that I can think 
of. I cannot, however, explain 
them definitely all at once. I can do so only little by little. 
If I should attempt to make a complete definition of a 
surrender book, you would immediately begin to qual- 
ify; yet it is quite definite, when you understand the 
conditions. 

A surrender book is one that carries with it a com- 
plete atmosphere. It is just as if the author had the 
power to invent a world of his own, in which there is 
nothing superfluous, and from which, when you once 
get into it, you do not want to part. Furthermore, all 
the outside world has left you; nothing else matters. 
The power to do this is a distinct power; it appears to 
me to be a peculiarity of some authors. It may not be 
the highest power. But there it is, a quite definite thing. 

A surrender book is one that we are quite content to 
be let alone with. It is not necessarily an exciting book, 
which, so to speak, acts upon us like a disease. It may 


**Tom’’ MAsson 


HE kindly gentleman pictured above, who 
wrote this charming familiar essay, ts one 


of America’s foremost humorists. 
years he was on the editorial staff of “Life” and 
has also been conductor of the famous “Short 
Turns and Encores” column in the. “Saturday 
Evening Post.” In addition to his long list of 
published stories and essays, both grave and 
gay, he edits “Tom Masson’s Annual.” 
Scholastic takes pleasure in announcing that 
Mr. Masson will serve on the board of judges 
for the essay division of the Scholastic Awards 
of 1930. “Surrender Books’ is reprinted here 
through the courtesy of “The Bookman,” in 
which it originally appeared, and of the author. 


have that quality, and yet it may not. The Count of 
Monte Cristo is a surrender book; it has its imperfec- 
tions, but it qualifies. And also, in my experience, so 
does James Ford Rhodes’s History of the United States. 
Mr. Rhodes fitst got together the materials to make his 
world, then he assimilated them, and after that by the 
peculiar power I have referred to, he created his illusion. 
When you step into the first volume, you are living over 
again, with him, the history of 
your country. He has made an 
atmosphere for you; you are car- 
ried along by it, it envelops you 
completely. You don’t care much 
what happens outside. I suppose, 
indeed, that it may be said of a 
surrender book that it has the 
power of hypnotizing you. Now 
the same thing is true of Jane 
Austen as of Mr. Rhodes. I am 
aware that there are people who 
don’t like Jane Austen. Mark 
Twain couldn’t abide her. He rant- 
ed when he mentioned her name. 
He said that any library would be 
a good one without the works of 
Jane Austen in it. But Mark 
Twain’s literary judgment wasn’t 
worth a whoop. There is nothing 
superfluous about Jane Austen. 
She has the power of making you 
feel that you are there, moving 
about, guided by her fairy wand, 
and not caring to be anywhere 
else. I should say after all that the 
quality which enables an author 
to produce this illusion is one in 
which he is able to inspire our im- 
mediate confidence. If you are 
at the circus and you see a trapeze 
performer hesitate, you are filled 
with nervousness. Every moment 
that you view him is anagony. But 
if he shows that he is able to con- 
trol himself, you view his perform- 
ance with pleasure and serenity. This surrender power is 
due to the care with which the author has written his 
book ; but this is by no means all. Many an author who 
has taken infinite pains is deadly dull, and irritatingly 
accurate. Neither is it due to a dramatic quality. Some 
authors, who have this dramatic trick, are constantly 
leading up to climaxes which absorb you at the time, 
and yet you have not surrendered as a whole. You 
still retain your self-possession, you are still looking 
and have one eye on the outside world. 

I confess that I have often tried to define this sur- 
render quality in such a manner that I would cover it 
altogether, and have not succeeded. The best thing I 
can do is to give examples. 

Vanity Fair, for instance, is not a surrender book; 
there are parts of it altogether too detached. This does 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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George Bellows, An Adventurer Out of the West 
A Biographical Essay by Rollo Walter Brown 


EORGE BELLOWS’ short life 

was a joyous, unaccompanied pur- 
suit. He looked about on the face of 
the earth and said: “Not so bad—as 
raw material. I wonder what it would 
all mean if you could get it straightened 
out so you could see it. And I wonder 
what it could be made to look like to 
anybody else.” Before the bright ter- 
restrial flash should pass he meant to 
explore as far as possible. There was 
not much to guide one. Why not in- 
form oneself and act as one’s own 
guide? Why not? He had all the 
capacities of a “lone wolf.” 

In trying to understand what he was 
about, his family, his friends, and the 
public were always a step or two be- 
hind; in trying to anticipate the direc- 
tion of his next move, they were always 
wrong. His mother early dreamed that 
her slender, light-haired son would be- 
come a bishop: His father saw, evi- 
dently, that the bishopric was too far 
a reach. He proposed that his son be- 
come a banker. It would afford him 
an infinite peace in his last years to 
see this exploring son intrenched in 
an occupation of such solid respect- 
ability. But George said: “I don’t 
want to be a banker. I’m going to’ 
Ohio State. IF believe I can ‘make’ the 
baseball team.” 

In college he was a sprawling young 
barbarian very much concerned with 
finding something to do. When he re- 
ported for baseball and the coaches and 
fans said, “He looks like an outfielder,” 
he replied: “Oh no; I’m a shortstop.” 
And, despite the fact that shortstops are 
usually not six feet two inches tall, he 
went daily with a team-mate and prac- 
ticed throwing to first hase from every 
position on his side of the infield until 
he was accepted generally as the great- 
est shortstop that had ever played on an 
Ohio State team. He played basket- 
ball too, and he sang in the glee club. 
Still there was energy left. So when 
his fellows had played or sung until 
they were exhausted and begged for 
sleep, he devised ingenious means of 
keeping them awake. But still there 
was energy left. So he made cartoons 
of his professors. 

The newspapers were full cf comment 
on this boisterous, good-natured athlete. 
Fellow collegians and fellow townsmen 
said he was good enough for the big 
leagues. “Of course you will go into 
professional baseball.” But he amazed 
them by replying: “Hu-uh! I’m going 
to be an artist.” 

In his childhood he had been. per- 
mitted two activities on Sunday—read- 
ing and drawing. Since his mother al- 
ways delighted in. reading to him, he 


could draw undisturbed while he lis- 
tened! That meant that he drew all 
the time on Sunday afternoons. This 
experience—and he always thought it 
had much to do in determining his 
career—enabled him to draw better than 
any of his fellow pupils in school. He 
was known as “the artist.” In college 
he illustrated undergraduate publica- 
tions. Professor “Joey” Taylor, sym- 
pathetic confessor for all brave spirits 
at Ohio State, encouraged him to be- 





(Phato by Nicholas Haz) 


George Bellows in the maturity of his 
powers. This essay is réprinted from an 
interesting book, “Lonely Americans,” by 
Rollo Walter Brown, copyright, 1929, by 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 


lieve that his ability was important. 
But in New York he encountered peo- 
ple who.were not so sure. He came 
from way out in Columbus, Ohio, did 
he-not, or some other unheard-of place? 
What did anybody know about art out 
there? 

He met one teacher, however, who 
immediately supported his confidence in 
himself—Robert Henri. . Henri had 
come from the Middle West himself, 
and he liked this stalwart chap with the 
intent face and the healthy will. A 
pupil who was always gay, always full 
of deviltry, yet always serious about the 
business of painting, was not to be found 
in the New York School of Art every 
day. From every word his original- 
minded teacher uttered, from every 
movement he made, from every criticism 
he offered, Bellows learned with white- 
hot mind. Henri never criticized any- 
one else so severely. He knew Bellows 
could stand what would crash others. 
But he also encouraged him. “You will 
succeed,” he assured him; “some degree 
of success is certain. The quality of 
your success will depend upon the per- 
sonal development you make.” 

He was so little acquainted with the 
life of New York that the only social 
organization he knew when he arrived 


was the Y. M. C. A. It maintained a 
swimming-pool and a basketball floor, 
and he knew how to use both. In ap- 
pearance nothing marked him as a de- 
votee of the aesthetic. He was self- 
conscious in the presence of so many 
artistic strangers; he sprawled—there 
was so much of him that it was difficult 
to be graceful except when standing up; 
and he laughed with such untrammeled 
heartiness that everyone turned and 
stared at him whenever anything set 
him going. But how much did he care? 

No one could deny that he was in- 
teresting. His fellow students soon be- 
came busy in trying to make him out. 
His clumsy externals could not prevent 
them from seeing his good nature, his 
essential dignity of spirit, and his sound 
emotional and intellectual power. They 
liked especially his glowing vigor. 
When the school had its first dance of 
the year he took a very beautiful Scan- 
dinavian girl—from Minnesota. His 
friends stood in wonder at the magnifi- 
cence of this light-haired couple. 
“Wouldn’t they make a prize-winning 
bride and groom?” everyone asked. 
But when the whispering came to Bel- 
lows he exclaimed: “Oh, no! You are 
absolutely wrong! I’m going to marry 
that dark-haired girl from Upper Mont- 
clair.” 

This girl from Upper Montclair, 
Miss Emma Louise Story, out of sheer 
pity for an overgrown boy who was 
spending his long Christmas vacation 
away from home, invited him to come 
to her father’s house for a meal. “The 
steak,” she assured her mother, “must 
be the biggest one you can find; for 
I never saw such an eater as he is.” 
But George was so nervous he could 
not handle the silverware, much less 
eat. His embarrassment was increased, 
too, by the young lady’s father. He did 
not care much for male artists. 

All the while he was painting, paint- 
ing with unequaled persistence. “No 
time to waste! No time to waste!” 
One day John W. Alexander went home 
from his duties as a juror in the Na- 
tional Academy’s annual exhibit and 
said to his wife: “There’s a picture 
over there, by a young fellow named 
Bellows, from out West somewhere— 
‘Forty-Two Kids,’ he calls it—that you 
must see. There’s genius in it.” Oth- 
ers saw it and were startled. “But,” 
some of them asked, “is it an artistic 
subject? Do such things as boys in 
swimming lend themselves to artistic 
treatment?” “Why not?” Bellows 


asked in reply, and went on painting. 
He painted the river front, the prize- 
ring, the crowd in the steaming street, 
the city cliff-dwellers, the circus, the 
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stevedores on the docks, All the things 
possessing everyday dignity and signifi- 
cance but long treated with disdain, all 
the unglorified struggle: of *his kind, 
cried to him for expression. The un- 
comprehending dismissed it as wild art, 
decadent art, drab art! Those who 
were more sympathetic said: “Now we 
are getting him. He believes in paint- 
ing the red-blooded American life. He 
is a painter with the punch!” 

So he was hailed as the artist who 
made things anybody would understand ; 
so, too, was he as completely misunder- 
stood as ever. For if he was the 
painter of the vigorous, the physically 
dramatic, he was to be even more the 
painter of the subtle and the intimate. 
If he could produce “Sharkey’s” he 
could also produce “Spring, Gramercy 
Park”; “Blue Snow, the | Battery”; 
“Crehaven”; “Aunt Fanny”; “Portrait 
of My Mother”; “Lady Jean”; “Por- 
trait of Katherine Rosen”; Eleanor, 
Jean and Anna.” 

Inasmuch as he liked black and white 
and enjoyed working on stone, he took 
up lithography. “But what are you 
doing that for?” his admirers asked. 
“Who cares anything about lithography 
in these days? If you want to work in 
black and white you ought to etch.” 

“But I can’t etch,” he insisted, “and I 
can make lithographs.” 

“But don’t you wish to sell your 
work?” dealers protested. “There is no 
demand for lithographs.” 

“Then,” he replied with characteristic 
braggadocio, “We'll put lithographs on 
the market !” 

And he did. The first prints attracted 
favorable attention. One of his inti- 
mates counseled him: “You had better 
slip one or two proofs of each stone 
away, and keep them a while. The price 
might go up; you might make some 
money.” He took the advice and he 
and his wife had much amusement over 
the fund they were going to develop 
for the college education of Anne and 
Jean. They never dreamed that the day 
would come when some of these prints 
would sell for a thousand or twelve hun- 
dred dollars apiece. 

In lithography he found just the right 
opportunity to round out his record of 
America’s emotional life. The stone 
served perfectly for many brief chap- 
ters that did not readily admit of treat- 
ment in color: “Village Prayer-Meet- 
ing”; “Initiation in the Frat”; “Bene- 
diction in Georgia”; “The Shower- 
Bath”; “Dance in a Mad-House”; “Old 
Billiard-Player”; “The Law Is Too 
Slow”; “Billy Sunday”; “Sixteen East 
Gay Street”; “Dempsey and Firpo”; 
“Business Men’s Class, Y. M. C. A.”; 
“Electrocution.” In lithography, too, 
he could laugh as much as he liked. 

“Now we have him at last,” the public 
said, after his lithographs had become 
current. “He gives us life just as he 








sees it. He has ability—great ability, 
perhaps—but he lacks the imagination 
to make anything wholly new from sim- 
ple elements. He cannot express him- 
self in the symbolic.” He then pro- 
duced “Edith Cavell,” and later “Allan 
Donn Puts to Sea”; “The Return to 
Life”; “Amour”; “Punchinello in the 
House of Death”; and “The Cruci- 
fixion.” In truth, he began to reveal so 
much interest in such subjects that some 
of his contemporaries weve disturbed. 
Joseph Pennell, known for his ability 
in combat as well as for his ability as 
an artist, on one occasion at the Na- 
tional Arts Club enlarged upon the dan- 
gers of painting when one has not the 
object before one at the time. “George 
Bellows,” he went on to say, “would 
have made a better painting of Edith 
Cavell if he had been on the spot and 
seen with his own eyes.” When he had 
finished, Bellows was asked to discuss 
the point. He said: “No I was not 
present at the execution of Edith Cavell. 
I had just as good a chance to get a 
ticket as Leonardo had to get one for 
the Last Supper !” 

He was full of the American’s gusto. 
He was unafraid to*like things. _Wher- 
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with such unrestrained and honest joy 
that he heartened not only the audience 
but the actors. “Can’t you see anything 
interesting?” he asked somewhat im- 
patiently. When one of his most bril- 
liant portraits had been placed on ex- 
hibition with a note in the catalogue 
implying that it had been painted as a 
commission, he corrected the error by 
writing: “Painted for fun.” He liked 
the world. He liked his friends. He 
liked himself pretty well, thank you, and 
his own work, And.he liked good work 
done by others. No one ever joined 
the procession of honor with more en- 
thusiasm than he did when he discov- 
ered genius in the work of somebody 
else. 

American, too, was his zeal as a 
crusader. He was always fighting for 
causes. “I am a patriot for beauty. I 
would enlist in an army to make the 
world more beautiful. I would go to 
war for an ideal—far more easily than 
I could for a country.” Convinced that 
the jury system employed by the Na- 
tional Academy for selecting pictures 
for the annual exhibit was unfair to the 
young variants who did work of marked 
individuality, he waged war—a long and 





“ELEANOR, JEAN, AND ANNA” BY GEORGE BELLOWS 
This famous group, reproduced by courtesy of the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, New 
York, where it hangs, shows three of George Bellows’ loved ones, his aunt, his little 
daughter, and his mother. 


ever he went everything was interesting 
and moving. The spectacle of New 
York—the Hudson, the East Side, the 
Battery, the parks—filled him with such 
enthusiasm that he confessed great diffi- 
culty in stopping long enough to paint 
what he saw. When he went to the 
theater—and he went often—he laughed 


hot war—against the majority system of 
selection. And he was interested in in- 
ternational good will. Despite the fact 
that from the beginning to the end of 
his life he never left his own shores to 
visit another country, he dreamed of 
universal friendship. Especially did he 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Sidnisiialel the Continent in Two Days 
Round-the-W orld Travel Letters: I 


Los Angeles, 
February 2, 1930. 

CROSS more than half the con- 

tinent by airplane—there could be 
no better start for a trip around the 
world. I had thought so when plan- 
ning, and I realized so doubly when we 
alighted before the Sunday crowds and 
music at Glendale airport, Los Angeles. 
About the flight there was nothing 
phenomenal. The schedule is as regu- 
lar as that of a railroad. Many hun- 
dreds have flown. But to me, flying a 
long distance for the first time, it was 
an adventurous experience, filled with 
novelty and wonder. 

It hardly seems possible that less than 
forty-five hours ago, 2400 miles away, 
I was hurrying, with overcoat collar 
turned up, along a Pittsburgh street 
toward Union Station to take a train 
to Columbus, Ohio. Yesterday morn- 
ing a cab drove me to the waiting- 
room of the T. A. T.-Maddux terminal 
at Port Columbus. On the level field, 
white with snow, stood two tri-motored 
metal monoplanes, mammoth affairs, 
their exhausts roaring as the mechanics 
put them through their tests. Before 
the ticket window filed the passengers 
to give their names and be weighed. 
There were too many for one plane. 
Since the recent reduction of fares to 
almost equalize those of railroads, more 
and more people are flying. 

Eleven passengers stepped into the 
first plane, each taking a wicker chair 
by a wide window. The courier shut 
the door. Down the field taxied the 
plane; it turned into the wind; the 
noise of the motors grew louder—the 
propellors, said the meter, were making 
1600 revolutions a minute; the speed 
across the ground seemed terrific; then 
the balloon-tired wheels began to lift; 
the land receded; at a height of about 
550 feet the plane headed westward. 

“You needn’t hold the arm of your 
chair so tightly,” smiled the courier to 
the woman across the aisle from me. 
The steady roar of the motors made 
any mishap seem impossible; there was 
vibration to the plane, but no unpleas- 
ant feeling. We passed over the con- 


By Donatp B. Brown 


crete stadium of Ohio State University, 
and then the landscape changed to a 
mosaic of flat farmlands—meadows, 
pastures, plowed fields, farm houses 
and barns, all lightly covered with snow. 
In a track-pocked field stood a herd of 
Holsteins, peculiarly squatty and broad 
of back from 
the air. As long 
as the cows pay 
no attention to 
the noise of the 
plane the pilot 
knows he is on 
the right course ; 
cows not accus- 
‘tomed to hear- 
ing airplanes 
kick up their 
heels and run 
circles. 

Our speed 
seemed slight. There was plenty of 
time to observe in detail all that lay 
below. We were making however, 90 
miles an hour. 

A dark band of fog clouded the 
horizon, but there was no danger from 
bad weather. The pilot had a weather 
chart to whose accuracy and complete- 
ness had contributed the careful obser- 
vations of government and private 
weather bureaus all over this part of 
the country. Weather is the greatest 
hazard to safe flying; motor trouble is 
rare, especially on a multi-motored 
plane. But this hazard has been large- 
ly overcome by the weather informa- 
tion provided the pilot at each landing. 
When a storm is too widespread to be 
circled, the plane waits before starting. 

At Indianapolis the plane circled at 
a tilt that sent the horizon reeling in an 
unfamiliar angle. This was exciting 
after the uneventful flying of the last 
two hours. The whir of the motors 
slackened; the ground gradually came 
nearer; the wheels touched the field 
with an impact less than an automobile 
makes turning onto a dirt road; and 
the plane came to a smooth halt in 
front of the station. Before we had all 
stepped out, a truck had pulled up to 
pump fuel into the tanks above each 
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motor. We were there only fifteen 
minutes, and then the plane was off for 
St. Louis. Just before noon we crossed 
the Mississippi, its muddy current 
shouldered with ice to each bank. A 
few minutes later came the descent to 
the slushy field at St. Louis. Already 
air travel seemed as methodical and 
safe as travel by train. School-boys 
had come out from town on their bi- 
cycles to see the flying. 

Soon after we left St. Louis luncheon 
was served. The courier arranged at 
each seat a table with a cover of lav- 
ender linen. On it he placed a plate, 
cup and saucer, and knife, -fork and 
spoon, all of a metal that looked like 
gold. Then he brought a’ deep tray 
loaded with olives, vegetable salad, but- 
tered bread, swiss cheese, beef tongue, 
and white chicken meat. There was a 
choice of coffee, tea, and milk. For 
dessert we had a cup custard and cake. 

Below, the fields were larger than 
they had been east of the Mississippi, 
but there was so little variation to the 
landscape that most of the passengers 
read or drowsed. During the afternoon 
we came down at Kansas City and at 
Wichita, Kansas. This far south the 
snow was gone, and the air seemed 
balmy. It was almost dark when we 
started from Wichita on the last lap of 
the day’s flight. As the sky to the 
southeast lost light, the vapors from the 
exhaust of the left motor showed blue- 
white against it, tearing out with a 
demoniacal hiss that for the first time 
gave some understanding of how fast 
we were going. At Waynoka, Okla- 
homa, the lights around the airport 
grew more distinct. A flare dropped. 
The plane circled as it descended, 
touched the field gently, and rolled into 
the hangar. We had crossed six states 
and covered 938 miles that day. 

In town we ate dinner and waited 
for the Santa Fe “Missionary.” The 
next morning we were in Clovis, New 
Mexico, to eat breakfast and take the 
plane for the second day of flying. 
Tumbleweed piled against the fences 
along the road to the airport. The soil 
was tinged with red, and the land spread 
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flat as a table-top. Stepping aboard the 
plane this time caused no more stir than 
stepped onto a street-car would produce. 

All day the varied landscape held at- 
tention. When the flatness ended, it 
was in the brilliantly colored waste- 
lands of New Mexico and Arizona, 
where great veined cracks cut into the 
earth, where the wearing away of the 
soil had left high buttes, red in color, 
crinkled at the edge like an inverted 
jelly-mold, where canyons ran between 
snow-capped mountains. The sky was 
clear, and the sun shone warmly. For 
flying no better region is to be found 
in the states. We made two stops— 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, and Win- 
slow, Arizona. All afternoon, without 
a halt, we stayed up, making for Los 
Angeles, a stretch of 498 miles. 

For me the last half hour was the 
best. We had come for miles over a 
region with no more than an occasional 
thread-like road far below to indicate 
the presence of civilization. The jagged 
peaks of the lower Rockies had seemed 





planes - have. cabins 
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equipped for day and night travel with 

comfortable chairs and double-deck berths 
and other conveniences. 
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an insurmountable barrier. Then we 
came to a lake set high in the moun- 
tains, a lake with houses on its shores 
and a boat on its water. Just beyond, 
the mountains tumbled precipitously in- 
to a deep green valley that stretched 
as far as the eye could see, the San 
Bernardino Valley leading to Los An- 
geles. In the valley were orchards, 
hundreds of houses, white roads along 
which tiny automobiles flashed, their 
windshields glinting with sun, reser- 
voirs like silver mirrors. It seemed 
paradise. For as long as twenty min- 
utes it spread, this green valley, stead- 
ily growing more thickly populated. 
Finally came the tilt that warned of a 
descent. The plane glided over a row 
of palm trees and settled down before a 
long building thronging with crowds of 
peopie in light clothing. A loud speak- 
er blared with band music. The air was 
summery. A good end had been made 
to the transcontinental trip, and a good 
start had been made to the voyage 
around the world. 





George Bellows 

(Continued from page 7) 
wish to have his own country and 
France understand each other. One of 
the great enthusiasms of his life was 
the promotion of an American exhibi- 
tion for the Luxembourg at the time of 
the World War. 

In keeping with the great American 
legend, too, he was a family man. He 
gave the best of himself—his ability, his 
good humor, his boyish fun, his pro- 
found affection—to his kin. And who 
ever had such a wife and such daugh- 
ters? Emma, whom he had won after 
six years of the most studious persist- 
ence! With all of his uproarious non- 
sense, he could never be wholly fion- 
sensical about Emma. He loved her 
too passionately, too profoundly. And 
there were “the kids—Anne the slim 
and Jean the bean.” He romped with 
them; he devised and wore the most 
astounding costumes to startle and de- 
light them; he gave them the liberty of 
the studio while he worked; he wrote 
them letters in verse—good enough to 
be published; he dreamed of them; and 
he painted them in the best pictures he 
ever made. 

He met the requirements of the na- 
tional legend, finally, by combining a 
homely exterior with an essential refine- 
ment. He was tall, he was ungainly in 
some of his movements, and early he 
became bald. In addition, he was a 
believer in the informal. As a result, 
he looked much of the time like a 
plumber. Always he was making some- 
thing at his work-bench on the mez- 
zanine floor of his studio. He must have 
at hand every conceivable kind of nail 
and screw and bolt. For these he went 


to a neighboring hardware-store, where 





the salesmen liked him so much that 
they proudly kept the newspaper repro- 
ductions of pictures made by this cus- 
tomer who knew the names and sizes of 
nails as if he might be a person of solid 
character. 

In general, strangers gained the im- 
pression that he was uncouth. When he 
was not sprawling, he was rocking. He 
brought from the Middle West the rock- 
ing chair state of mind. Yet it is just 
because his individuality came from 
such an environment that he was able 
to make his greatest contributions to 
art. If art is not to become drivel, there 
must constantly be injected into it some 
of the life of the soil, something that 
corresponds to the uncultivated health 
of a robust body. It requires a cross- 
fertilization of sanity from “the prov- 
inces.” Somebody must occasionally give 
to it a strain of life comparable to what 
Abraham Lincoln gave to politics. 

It was this fresh life, this instinctive 
feeling for a healthy relation, that Bel- 
lows brought to art. He was unalter- 
ably a lone wolf. If somebody who 
professed to be very wise said in pat- 
ronizing fashion, “Now that is the way 
artists do that,” Bellows was certain 
to reply: “Well, hold on! Let’s take 
a look. I don’t know whether it is or 
not!” Not that he had any closed sys- 
tem of his own! “He was the readiest 
man in the world to have you prove 
that you were right,” said the person 
who was the greatest single influence in 
his life as a painter; “but you had to 
prove it. He always brought himself to 
his work.” This habit of bringing him- 
self to his work was what led many to 
call him a revolutionist. “If I am,” he 
said, “I don’t know it. First of all, I 
am a painter, and a painter gets hold 
of life—gets hold of something real, of 





many real things. That makes him think, 
and if he thinks out loud he is called 
a revolutionist. I guess that is about 
the size of the matter.” 

Many, in attempting to evaluate his 
contribution, have compared him with 
Kipling, with Jack London; with Whit- 
man. In each comparison there is a 
certain soundness. But he had more 
warmth, more fluidity, than Kipling; 
and he was more comprehensive in his 
sympathies, more healthy in his vigor, 
than Jack London. The parallel with 
Whitman is closest. Both were impa- 
tient with outworn forms and outworn 
subjects; both felt the energy of Amer- 
ican life and were able to express it; 
both believed in the sacredness of the 
individual and hesitated not to take 
pride in themselves; and both believed 
that the artist should celebrate all life, 
whether “beautiful” or not, that reveals 
significance. 

But Bellows was a more complete 
person than Whitman, a more repre- 
sentative person. Whitman, with all of 
his democracy, was*an exotic democrat. 
He was an exotic American. He was 
not himself representative; he only 
wrote about representative things. He 
was, moreover, in his sympathies a 
remote pagan, and George Bellows was 
close and warm and reverential. Bel- 
lows might easily have painted some- 
thing comparable to “The City Dead 
House,” “By the Bivouac’s Fitful 
Flame,” “O Captain My Captain,” or 
“With Husky Haughty Lips, O Sea,” 
but if Whitman had tried for a lifetime, 
he never would have written anything 
having the emotional tone of “Aunt 
Fanny,” “Emma and Her Children,” or 
“Lady Jean.” 

But any attempt to compare Bellows 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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Greek Enjoyment of Life: Drama 
[No. XIII in ‘The Glory That Was Greece’’ Series] 


By Water R. AGARD 


Professor of Greek, Experimental College, University of Wisconsin s 


Nothing can replace the serious drama. 
If it is a plant that flowers seldom, yet 
its roots go deep. And this enduring life 
of tragedy remains one of the great con- 
solations of the tragedy of life. 

—F, L. Lucas. 

As for comic Aristophanes, 

The dog too witty and too profane is. 

—Swift. 





EOPLE in all times and places have 

found one of their chief enjoy- 
ments in imitating the actions of others 
and watching such imitations. Today 
the popularity of motion pictures is the 
best evidence of this universal craving. 
And we enjoy tragic as well as comic 
plays; somehow it affords us satisfac- 
tion to watch pedple appear to suffer. 
This can be explained in various ways; 
but perhaps the most plausible one is 
that we, living for the most part fairly 
commonplace lives, like to share imi- 
tatively in the experience of people who 
run greater risks than we do, meet and 
conquer or are conquered by more try- 
ing circumstances, face life with great- 
er courage and respond to it more 
vividly. 

We may wonder, however, why the 
Greeks found such delight in stark and 
grim tragedy. We moderns usually 
prefer happy endings. Even Thomas 
Hardy, the foremost tragic novelist of 
our time, found it necessary to make 
his leading characters marry and pre- 
pare to “live happily ever after” in The 
Return of the Native. No such Polly- 
anna motive seems to have appealed to 
the Greeks. Human lives are smashed 
by circumstance and by their own sin 
in the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, and the dramatists re- 
fuse to allow them any easy and illogi- 
cal victory. 

One reason for this is, I think, the 
fact that the drama meant more to the 
Greeks than it does to us. We go to it 
chiefly for amusement. For them it was 
more than a spectacle; it was rooted in 
religion, dealt with urgent problems, 
and shared in filling the place that the 
church and school as well as the theatre 
do for us. It offered intellectual and 
moral as well as aesthetic interpreta- 
tions of life. Everyone expected to go 
to see the plays during the great reli- 
gious festivals; they were produced by 
the state, and the actors were respected 
as important contributors to the city’s 
life. 

Yet we must- not suppose that the 
sheer spectacle did not appeal to the 
Greeks. Their drama resembled our 
grand opera more than our plays. Be- 
tween the episodes of action a chorus 
in many-colored costumes danced to mu- 


sic the emotional interpretation of what 
had occurred; the characters were 
dressed, spoke and moved in a man- 
ner above that of ordinary life; often 
a god was introduced to heighten the 
spectacular effects Alf this makes it dif- 
ficult for us, who are accustomed to 
seeing people on the stage dress and 
talk as in everyday life, to feel that 
these are real people facing actual prob- 
lems; but if we act out such a play as 
the Medea we shall find in it, in addi- 
tion to its unusual dramatic conventions 
which give it added charm when we un- 
derstand and accept them, men and 
women much like ourselves, grappling 
with situations essentially like those 
which confront people now. 

Aeschylus, the first dramatist whose 
plays are preserved, pictures in the 
Agamemnon a wife whose husband has 
sacrificed her happiness to his own po- 
litical ambition; with superb self-as- 
surance and skill she contrives to kill 
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him in his own palace at the time of his 
home-coming, in the face of a city 
which is hostile to her. She must pay 
the price in accordance with holy law; 
in the two following plays of the trilogy 
she in turn is killed by her son, but he 
is tortured with remorse before he fin- 
ally wins peace of mind. In the Pro- 
metheus Aeschylus deals frankly with 
the problem of evil; Zeus apparently is 
a jealous god, who repays unselfishness 
with persecution. The pride of men, 
the curse of ancestral sin, divine judg- 
ment and retribution are the problems 
that Aeschylus presents to puzzle and 
challenge us. Sophocles deals with life 
on more intimate terms. In one of his 
plays Antigone finds herself unable to 
obey the king’s law except by refusing 
to honor her dead brother; she chooses 
affection as the better way, and in con- 
sequence brings disaster upon not only 
herself but many innocent people, as 
well as the ruler who had tried con- 
scientiously to constrain her, Was she 
wrong? Was the law wrong? Sopho- 
cles does not say; he simply shows us 
how such antagonisms breed tragic con- 
sequences, no matter how worthy the 
motives may be of those who engage in 
them. In Oedipus the King he pre- 
sents an even harder fact to face: that 
men of the highest aims sometimes are 
led, by a slight flaw in their own char- 
acter and a seemingly relentless fate, 
to cause infinite suffering to themselves 
and to others. It is such conflicts of 
human wills and purposes that Sopho- 
cles chiefly studies. 

Euripides is an even more searching 
social critic, revolting against those 
conditions of life which bring it to dis- 
aster. He portrays three great causes 
of human unhappiness: the worship of 
gods who apparently treat men like 
pawns in their cruel game, and “hither 
and thither move, and check, and slay”; 
the unfairness of men toward women; 
the heartlessness that results from war. 
The Hippolytus and Bacchae, the Me- 
dea and the Trojan Women are perhaps 
his most gripping problem plays. 

We have been dealing with the sub- 
ject matter rather than the literary style 
of these dramas, chiefly because one 
must read them in the Greek to appre- 
ciate them as poetry. All are written 
in a dialog form somewhat similar to 
our blank verse; the choral lyrics are 
much more intricate than any English 
poetry. No translation can do justice 
to them. The jagged and monumental 
style of Aeschylus is most closely akin 
perhaps to Milton and Browning. 
Sophocles wrote with the flexible and 
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limpid rhythms which were best mas- 
tered in English verse by Edmund Spen- 
ser. Euripides, one may say, was a 
social critic like Ibsen writing with the 
poetic charm of William Butler Yeats. 
Aeschylus set a large stage, like that 
of a Wagnerian music drama, and 
cared little for character development 
or involved plots; Sophocles paid spe- 
cial attention to the analysis of char- 
acter and logical plot construction; 
Euripides, careless in structure, relied 
upon stirring debates, vivid descriptions 
and melodramatic devices to heighten 
the emotional appeal of his plays. 

Some of the most accurate and beau- 
tiful translations of Greek choruses 
have been made by the English poet A. 
E. Housman. Since they are not read- 
ily available, I shall quote from two: a 
choral song from Sophocles’ Oedipus 
at Colonus and one from Euripides’ 
Alcestis. 


What man is he that yearneth 
For length unmeasured of days? 
Folly mine eye discerneth 
Encompassing all his ways. 
For years over-running the measure 
Shall change thee in evil-wise; 
Grief draweth near thee; and pleasure, 
Behold, it is hid from thine eyes. 
This to their wage have they 
Which overlive their day. 





With follies light as the feather 
Doth youth to man befall; 
Then evils gather together, 
There wants not one of them all— 
Wrath, envy, discord, strife, 
The sword that seeketh life. 
And sealing the sum of trouble 
« Doth tottering age draw nigh, 
Whom - friends and kinsfolk fly, 
. Age, upon whom redouble 
All sorrows under the sky. 





This man, as we, even so 

Have the evil days overtaken: 
And, like as a cape, sea-shaken 

With tempest at earth’s last verges 
And shock of all winds that blow, 

His head the seas of woe, 
The thunders of awful surges 

Running overflow ; 

Blow from the fall of even, 
Blow from the dayspring forth, 

Blow from the noon in heaven, 
Blow from night and the North. 

II 

In heaven-high musings and many 
Far-seeing and deep debate, 

Of strong things find I not any 
That is as the strength of Fate. 

Help nor healing is told 

In soothsayings uttered of old 

In the Thracian runes, the verses 
Engraven of Orpheus’ pen 

No balm of virtue to save 

Apollo aforetime gave, 

Who stayeth with tender mercies 
The plagues of the children of men. 





She hath not her habitation 

In temples that hands have wrought: 

Him that bringeth oblation, 
Behold, she heedeth him naught. 

Be thou not wroth with us more, 

O Mistress than heretofore; 

For what God willeth soever, 
That thou bringest to be; 

Thou breakest in sunder the brand 

Far forged in the Iron Land; 

Thine heart is cruel, and never 
Came pity nigh unto thee. 








The Theatre at Epidaurus, seating nearly 40,000 people. 


Thee, too, O King, hath she taken 

And bound in her tenfold chain; 

Yet faint not, neither complain; 

The dead thou wilt not awaken 
For all thy weeping again. 

They perish whom Gods begot; 

The night releaseth them not. 

Beloved was she that died, 

And dear shall ever abide. 

For this was the queen among women, 

Admetus, that lay by thy side. 





Not as the multitude lowly 
Asleep in their sepulchres, 
Not as their grave be hers, 

But like.as the gods held holy, 
The worship of wayfarers. 

Yea, all that travel the way 

Far off shall see it, and say, 

“Lo, erst for her lord she died, 

Today she sitteth enskied; 

Hail, lady, be gracious to usward;” that 

always her honor abide. 





Comic plays were also part of the 
great city festivals. The only ones 
which have come down to us are the 
5th century satires of Aristophanes and 
the 4th century comedies of manners 
by Menander. 

Aristophanes was, first of all, a ro- 
bust and hearty comedian, using the 
tricks of his trade: outlandish speech, 
caricature, ridiculously impossible sit- 
uations, fantasy. But he was also a so- 
cial critic, leveling his artillery of sat- 
ire at the leaders of Athens with whose 
policies he disagreed. Cleon he regard- 
ed as a demagogue, the Sophists as 
subversive, Pericles as selfish and un- 
sound in his military policy, Euripides 
as a charlatan, war agitators and prof- 
iteers as beneath contempt, the Athe- 
nian democracy as a pampered and be- 
fuddled mob. He did not mince words 
in saying just what he thought; and be- 
cause he said it cleverly’and so cou- 
rageously the crowd enjoyed listening. 
Tastes had changed in thé 4th century. 
Menander wrote sparkling little come- 
dies of social’ misunderstanding, mis- 


taken identity and intrigue, which set 
the style for the later Roman comedy 
of Plautus and Terence, influenced 
Shakespeare (in the Winter's Tale, for 
instance), and resemble those pleasant 
and harmless comedies which draw 
crowds on Broadway today. 


Questions and Projects for 
Class Work 


1. Continue your regional study of 
Athens. 

2. Begin a literary diary, writing in it 
your reactions to what you read and quo- 
tations which especially appeal to you. 

3. Assign parts and read Euripides’ 
Medea aloud. Do the characters seem to 
you real people facing actual problems? 
What treatment of a similar situation have 
you met in other plays or in novels? Has 
it been better presented? If so, by what 
means ? 

4. Of the Greek plays you have read 
which do you like best? Why? 

How many plays have you seen pro- 
duced this past year? Is the theatre more 
or less important in your city than in 
Athens? 

6. Compare moving pictures and “the 
legitimate Stage” (see debate, Schol., Feb. 
1). Which satisfies you more? 

7. Compare Aristophanes as a social 
critic with Ibsen, Bernard Shaw, Wiilil 
Rogers. 





Reading List 

The most important books are starred. 

Translations of the Agamemnon, Oedipus the 
King, Medea and Alcestis and passages from the 
comedies of Aristophanes a Menander are 
published in Greek Literature in Translation pp. 
225-386, 528-538. 

A short summary of Greek drama is given in 
The Pageant of Greece, pp. 96-158. 

*Jebb, R. C. tr. The Tragedies of Sophocies. 

Cambridge University Press, 1925. 

*Lucas, F. L. Tragedy. UHarcourt, Brace, 1928. 
*Murray, Gilbert, tr. Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 

Oxford, 1920. 

Bacchae of Euripides. Longmans, 1915. 

Electra of Euripides. Oxford, 1905. 

Hippolytus of Euripides. Longmans, 1911. 

Medea of Euripides. Oxford, 1915. 

Trojan Women of Euripides. Oxford, 1915. 
*Norwood, G. Greek Tragedy. Methuen, 1920. 
*Rogers, B. B., tr. Clouds of Aristophanes. Bell, 

1923. 

Knights of Aristophanes. Bell, 1920. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC BOOK PAGE 


Conducted by May Lamberton Becker 








As One Reader to Another 


HE postman himself came up to 
my door one day last week; usu- 
ally he leaves the mail downstairs with 
the hall-boy, and after the unsociable 


habit of large cities, I had never met. 


him face to face. But this time he 
rang the bell of my apartment, with a 
bale of letters balanced on his arm. 
“Do you mind telling me,” said he as 
he handed them over, “why so many 
people in Oshkosh and Escanaba write 
to you all at once?” I told him that 
I had asked you all to tell me what 
kind of books you like best to read, and 
he went away with his mind relieved. 
He did not mind extra work lugging 
letters, but he was really interested to 
know what suddenly sent them to me 
in such tremendous quantity. 

I am still digging out from under 
that avalanche of more than 600 letters 
—I hasten to say that it is a very nice 
avalanche, even more valuable in its 
results than I had dared to hope—and 
so soon as I really get my desk clear I 
will report on the letters as a whole and 
tell you which three proved most help- 
ful in my work for you. But mean- 
while a number of books have been 
gathering on my “New Books” shelves, 
written for you, and worthy of being 
brought to your attention. Here are 
two that would interest the boys who 
wrote me that they “liked anything 
about science.” The Earth for Sam, 
by W. Maxwell Read, was written by a 
former professor of astronomy at Har- 
vard for his young nephew, Sam. It is 
a “story of the earth from the begin- 
nings of life to the beginnings of his- 
tory.” Naturally a story of what hap- 
pened before history is bound to include 
a great deal of guess-work, but you 
must not forget that guess-work forms 
part of scientific investigation. There 
are three steps in scientific method: 
observation, experiment, calculation. 
Putting it roughly, you notice some- 
thing (as Galileo noticed the swinging 
pendulum in church) and wonder what 
causes it; you perform any number of 
experiments to see if your guess was 
correct and to modify it where it was 
not; and you caréfully calculate from 
the results of all this what the real rea- 
son is likely to be. This is an inac- 
curate way of expressing what goes on 
in scientific method, but it gives the 
idea. In this book the fossils and rock 
formations, skeletons of prehistoric 
men and faint records of their art left 
in caves and elsewhere, that give scien- 
tific investigators material for their 
conjectures, are in many instances 
shown in large lifelike photographs or 


in careful pictorial reconstructions, the 
photographs have titles that could be 
read straight through and make a con- 
nected narrative. I wish I had had a 
book like this when I was fourteen and 
immensely interested in geology, for 
there was in our High School library 
only the driest 
of text-books on 
the subject, and 
my interest soon 
evaporated. The 
boy for whom 
the book was 
originally pre- 
pared—in the 
form of letters 
—was younger 
than High® 
School age, and § 
this, though it 
searcely affects 
the text, is probably the reason why in 
addition to the photographs there are a 
number of amusing drawings and 
decorations supposed to brighten the 
story. I don’t think they do, and I 
wish they had been kept for a child’s 
book; but all you need to do is to con- 
centrate on the real pictures. 

The Wonderful Story of Science, by 
Inez McFee, is a compressed account of 
the most important features of each 
main department of general science. It 
is a sort of “Outline” like those so 
popular a few years ago, but meant for 
young people’s reading. The story 
opens with an account of astronomy, 
then the story of the earth’s formation 
and history, then that of plant life and 
the study of natural history, the story 
of man and chapters on chemistry, 
sound, heat and light, and electricity. 
You can see that there would not be 
room for going into details about any 
of these, but the book gives one who 
knows little about the study of the 
world’s makeup and would like to know 
how this is being conducted, a sort of 
sweeping survey of the methods by 
which this is being done and some of 
the most striking results of this study. 

Another kind of book that the boys 
who wrote to me often preferred is 
about flying. Air, Men and Wings, by 
Lloyd George and James, Gilman is a 
description of present-day aircraft, 
both lighter-than-air and heavier-than- 
air, motors and accessories. There is 
a chapter on learning to fly and sev- 
eral on conditions of flying, with brief 
history of human flight and advice on 
the building of models. Altogether it 
is a sound book for a beginner. 

By the way, here are the names of 
those two cook-books I spoke about last 





time. Patty Pans, by Florence La 
Ganke, is the one for girls. It goes in- 
to the kitchen with a beginner and tells 
her exactly what to do, step by step, 
without taking anything for granted. 
This is something that most grown-up 
cook-books do not do: they are apt to 
take it for granted that you know some- 
thing that perhaps is all Greek to you, 
and that may quite spoil the result be- 
cause yoh get it wrong. The book be- 
gins with applesauce and works up to 
Chicken 4 la King and pumpkin pie. I 
have just been trying one of the recipes, 
and it came out all right. The one for 
boys is Jack-Knife Cookery, by James 
A. Wilder, intended to prepare you for 
being wrecked on a desert island. That 
is, it shows you the kind of cooking 
real frontiersmen do, and man lost in 
the wilderness, the kind’ of cooking I 
am proud to say I used to do when the 
two boys who lived next door and I had 
a wigwam in the back lot with a home- 
made brick oven for which we had even 
baked the bricks. The author is a 
Scout authority and the book should 
interest Scouts especially; there are 
plenty of pictures. As I spoke last time 
of a book about shortcuts in easy sew- 
ing, I will add here that I have re- 
ceived a Sewing Manual, by Grace 
Fowler and Ada Alexander, that takes 
up the matter in a serious way, to cover 
a course in school ranging from five 
months to two years. The book can- 
not go out of date, for its fashions are 
standard; the pages come out one by 
one as used and go into a looseleaf 
note-book; it covers every department 
of the subjects, materials, wardrobe 
planning, color combinations, and all 
the details of practical dressmaking. 
The authors teach domestic art in the 
High School at Stockton, California. 
Considering that so many of you said 
you liked Uncle Tom’s Cabin, you 
should be told that there is a beautiful 
new edition of that famous work, with 
many illustrations by James Daugherty, 
whose drawings you have noticed in 
Carl Sandburg’s Abe Lincoln Grows 
Up (Schol., Feb. 15) and indeed in 
other books, for he is a famous and 
favorite illustrator. This edition would 
be a good one for school or home, not 
only for the pictures but because the 
type is unusually good, large and clear. 
When I saw the outside of A Book 
of Indian Tales, by Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood, I fancied it must be for 
younger children, but I soon found it a 
contribution to American history and 
to the literature of native America, 
quite important enough for any library. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Dorothy Parker 


N DECEMBER, 1926, Horace 
Liveright published a volume of 
poetry entitled Enough Rope, written 
by Dorothy Parker. Since then it has 
been reprinted sixteen times. It was a 
collection of poems that had first been 
printed in Vanity Fair, Life, and the 
“Conning Tower” of the New York 
World. The hundred pages of the book 
give something very original in contem- 
porary literature—light verse that is 
excellently phrased, sharp-edged, terse. 
The poems are easy to talk about and 
easy to quote from. They are worded 
in the language of the day. Enough 
Rope is intensely interesting, from its 
wise-cracking humor to verses of 
poetic dignity. It is society verse of a 
new kind, both profound and whimsical. 
In June, 1928, a second volume of 
Mrs. Parker’s came out under the title 
of Sunset Gun. It has gone through a 
half-dozen editions. It is as readable, 
quotable, interesting as was Enough 
Rope. Horace Liveright, the publisher, 
has generously permitted the reprinting 
of “Hearthside” and “The Leal” from 
Enough Rope and “The Gentlest Lady” 
and “On Being a Woman” from Sun- 
set Gun. 





The Leal 


The friends I made have slipped and 
strayed, 
And who’s the one that cares? 
A trifling lot and best forgot— 
And that’s my tale and theirs. 


Then if my friendships break and bend, 
There’s little need to cry 

The while I know that every foe 
Is faithful till I die. 


Hearthside 


Haif across the world from me 
Lie the lands I'll never see— 
I, whose longing lives and dies 
Where a ship has sailed away; 
I, that never close my eyes 

But to look upon Cathay. 


Things I may not know nor tell 

Wait where older waters swell; 

Ways that flowered at Sappho’s tread, 
Winds that sighed in Homer’s strings, 
Vibrant with the singing dead, 

Golden with the dust of wings. 


Under deeper skies than mine, 
Quiet valleys dip and shine. 
Where the tender grasses heal 
Ancient scars of trench and tomb 
I shall never walk; nor kneel 
Where the bones of poets bloom. 


If I seek a lovelier part, 
Where I travel goes my heart; 
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Where I stray my thought must go; 
With me wanders my desire. 

Best to sit and watch the snow, 
Turn the lock and poke the fire. 


The Gentlest Lady 


They say He was a serious child, 
And quiet in His ways; 

They say the gentlest lady smiled 
To hear the neighbors’ praise. 


The coffers of her heart would close 
Upon their smallest word. 

Yet did they say, “How tall He grows!” 
They thought she had not heard. 


They say upon His birthday eve 
She’d rock Him to His rest 

As if she could not have Him leave 
The shelter of her breast. 


The poor must go in bitter thrift, 
The poor must give in pain, 
But ever did she set a gift 
To greet His day again. 


They say she'd kiss the boy awake, 
And hail Him gay and clear, 

But oh, her heart was like to break 
To count another year. 


On Being a Woman 


Why is it, when I am in Rome 
I'd give my eye to be at home, 
But when on native earth I be, 
My soul is sick for Italy? 


And why with you, my love, my lord 
Am I spectacularly bored, 

Yet do you up and leave me—then 

I scream to have you back again? 
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Surrender Books 
(Concluded from page 5) 

not detract from its glory; only, it 
doesn’t happen to be that kind. For 
surrender value I should much prefer 
The Newcomes, but Thackeray is not a 
perfect type of a surrender author. 
Neither, on the whole, is Dickens. He 
carries you off your feet; he bangs you 
up against the wall; he certainly ab- 
sorbs you; he is like a contagion. But 
think of Parkman and his stories of con- 
quest and Indians. Here, by that subtle 
alchemy of which I have spoken, you 
are immediately carried into another 
world, with swift and sure touches. 
After you have once read, as an in- 
stance, The Conspiracy of Pontiac, how 
different is everything. To me the 
supreme pleasure of reading, after you 
have gotten through a surrender book, 
and it has become a possession, is to 
want to live it over again. 

Perhaps the biggest books in the 
world are not the surrender books. 
Neither Shakespeare nor Plato nor the 
Bible could qualify. There is a sense 
in which they are too big. Indeed, it is 
not until we approach the end of life 
that, as we ponder over them, their great 
beauty and their profundity almost 
overawe us. 

If you are a natural born reader, 
however, you can begin at almost any 
time to collect surrender books. Les 
Miserables is one of them. This is 
what Walter Scott might call a big bow- 
wow surrender book. You must lead 
up to it almost with fasting and prayer; 
especially in these days, when a snatch- 
ing of newspaper headings, and a fitful 
flitting from magazine page to maga- 
zine page weakens one’s sense of true 
literary values. I read Les Miserables 
when I was convalescing from a long 
illness, when my mind had been swept 
clean. It was a wonderful experience. 
But I suppose the most wonderful sur- 
render experience in the world would be 
to have nothing to do but to read Balzac 
through. 

And think of some of our modern au- 
thors in comparison with these sur- 
render books I have mentioned! They 
make one shudder with their mosaic 
qualities, with their utter inability to 
transport you anywhere without your 
sinking on the ground and resting every 
few moments. I have in mind some of 
our more recent books where I felt as if 
I were obliged to hold up the author’s 
words all the time, as I went along. 

You say of some books: “It takes him 
so long to say anything.” But that isn’t 
quite it. It took Victor Hugo long to 
say some things, but how well he said 
them! And while he was saying them 
you forgot that he was saying anything. 
You were moving along with him, al- 
most without being aware of it. Think 
of the flight of Jean Valjean! Has the 
surrender value of that part ever been 
equaled ? 








The beautiful “lady” in the center of the 
picture is China’s greatest living actor, Mei 
Lan-Fang, female impersonator. 


China’s Idol Comes to Broadway 


EI LAN-FANG, “Great King of 

Actors,” “Grand Abbot of the 
Ching Chung Monastery,” “Foremost of 
the Pear Orchard,” is giving Broadway 
two weeks of Chinese drama. As his 
many titles testify, he is the idol of the 
Chinese stage. The grandson of a 
famous actor and the nephew of a mu- 
sician, he was an infant prodigy at seven 
and made his theatrical debut at twelve. 
At nineteen he appeared in Shanghai 
at the head of a company of his own 
and created the sensation which started 
him on his triumphant career. He has 
a repertoire of some 400 plays, about 
a quarter of which are modern, and 
many of which are his own creations. 
He plays female parts which, according 
to’ Chinese tradition, until recently have 
always been taken by men, for women 
were not permitted upon the stage. 

Mei Lan-fang’s appearance on Broad- 
way is his first before an Occidental 
audience. And, except for the Chinese 
theatre in the Bowery, it is New York’s 
first opportunity to witness a_ typical 
Chinese company. 

So different from our own is the Chi- 
nese theatre, that even with the help 
of Miss Soo Yong, Mistress of Cere- 
monies, to most of us it is only vaguely 
intelligible. The stage is almost bare; 
the scenery consists of chairs and tables 
and draperies. There is no attempt at 
realism in the acting for every move- 
ment on the part of the actors is made 
in accordance with a very definite and 
a very intricate system of conventions. 
For instance if the actor wishes to sig- 
nify that he is crossing a threshold, en- 
tering another house, he will stoop in 
a certain way; if he wishes to convey 
the fact that he is leaning against a wall 
he will raise his hand according to a 





specified gesture. All these conventions, 
very bewildering to an Occidental audi- 
ence, for centuries have had definite 
meaning for the Chinese, and are the 
basis for their criticism of the acting. 
It is upon the way in which he uses his 
sleeves, the angle of his neck, the sweep 
of his hands, the rippling rhythm of his 
walk, and not upon his power of charac- 
terization, that Mei Lan-fang has won 
his reputation as the greatest of living 
Chinese actors. 


Wild Rose Becomes Miss 
America 

OR all its forbidding thorns, the shy 

wild rose, by a total of nearly a 
half million votes and a plurality of 
almost a quarter million, scored a signal 
victory over that coquette of a Colum- 
bine who did her best to ensnare every 
last Harlequin among us over to her 
side. Modesty is once more vindicated 
as the wild rose takes its place as our 
national flower beside its gorgeous de- 
scendant, the cultivated rose, emblem of 





England; the shamrock of Ireland; the 
thistle of Scotland; and even the lily of 
France. 

The choice of the American people in 
this contest of the flowers, conducted 
by the American Nature Association, 
was decisive, for 65% of the entire 
vote was divided between the two 
leaders. In the order of the final vote 
there followed the violet, the goldenrod, 
the American Beauty rose, the phlox, 
daisy, dogwood, and mountain laurel. 
Without resorting to the usual campaign 
measures and with a number of organ- 
ized attempts to defeat it, the wild rose 
captured every state except Colorado, 
Florida, Illinois, Minnesota, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, and Washington. With- 
out hesitation we should say that its 
victory was won on its merit. 

As with all familiar things, we have 
assumed a simplicity in the wild rose 
which a study of it instantly belies. To 
protect its foliage from pasturing cows 
it is armed with sharp thorns; to save 
its pollen from crawling insects, its 
calyxes in many varieties are coated 
with gum or fine hairs; and to ensure 
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the dispersal of its seeds it packs them 
in that bright red calyx so attractive to 
birds. The many stamens which it 
boasts in its wild state are to the in- 
genious horticulturalist so many poten- 
tial petals for his cultivated rose. For 
it is by the transformation of stamens 
into petals that the beautiful garden 
rose is cultivated from the wild rose. 





The American Military Cemetery at 
Romagne, France. 


Gold Star Mothers’ Pilgrimage 
ACH one of the 14,167 pin points 
in the illustration above represents 
a white cross, headstone of the grave of 
an American soldier buried in the 
Meuse-Argonne Cemetery at Romagne, 
near Verdun, France. The Romagne 
cemetery is one of the eight American 
cemeteries in France. To these ceme- 
teries will come this summer over 5,000 
American wives and mothers. 

Every Gold Star mother in the nation 
has been invited to make the pilgrimage 
to France at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Congress 
has appropriated over five million dol- 
lars for this purpose; it estimates that 
about $840 will be required for the 
travel expense and entertainment of 
each of the mothers and wives. 

The Quartermaster Corps, which is in 
charge of the trip, sent out 30,000 let- 
ters to the nearest of kin named by the 
men when they went into the army. 
Sixty per cent of the letters brought an- 
swers. Over half of the mothers had 
died. Many of the wives had married 
again and so were ineligible to the trip. 
A total of only 11,630 were found; of 
these 5,640 have accepted for this 
summer. 

Congress has arranged that women 
from the same state shall go together. 
At a ceremony performed at the White 
House, Mrs.. Hoover drew lots which 
determined the order of the states. 
Fifty-nine women from Nebraska will 
be the first to make the trip. 

All parties will embark from New 
York. First-class railroad and steam- 
ship accommodations will be provided 
throughout the trip. Ten dollars a day 
will be allowed for food and incidentals. 
Two days will be allowed in New York, 
two days in Paris, a week in the vicin- 
ity of the cemeteries and a final week 
in Paris before the journey back. 
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Flag Raised on Hoover School 


HEN President Hoover estab- 

lished his camp on the Rapidan 
River in Virginia last summer, he found 
living close by in ancient log houses on 
the almost perpendicular slopes of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains an_ isolated, 
nearly illiterate mountain community 





It looks like a modest home but it is the 
new Hoover Community School building. 
This rural mountain school, built with the 


aia .of a few of President Hoover's 

friends, is located near his summer camp 

in Shenandoah Park, Virginia. The school 
room will accommodate 30 pupils. 


with no facilities for the education of 
its numerous children. 

On February 24 at nine o’clock near 
the summit of one of those same hills, 
Ray Burraker, twelve-year old moun- 
tain boy who made friends with the 
Presidexi last summer, raised the Amer- 
. ican flag over a modest but modern 
school-house built through the neigh- 
borly generosity of Mr. Hoover and 
his friends. Twenty mountain children, 
their parents and grandparents and 
friends, walked miles over the rough 
footing of the mountain slopes to wit- 
ness the ceremony. At first they were 
shy of the reporters and photographers, 
but when the ice was broken they be- 
came very communicative. Grandfather 
Martin Burraker, a patriarch of 89, is 
the leader and spokesman of the region. 
Eight of his grandchildren will attend 
the school. 

The twenty pupils who have enrolled 
in the school range in age from five to 
fifteen. Miss Christine Vest, a young 
woman from Kentucky with plenty of 
experience with mountain people, is to 
be the teacher. She estimates that the 
third grade for the present will be the 
highest. Later there may be a demand 
for adult education. When the ground 
around the school is cleared and levelled 
she hopes to use her volley ball and 
basket ball. 7 

Miss Vest will live in the school 
building in an apartment provided for 
the purpose; Ray Burraker’s eldest sis- 
ter will share the apartment with her. 
She will have a telephone with which to 
communicate with the outside world and 
a horse with which to travel over the 
mountains. 


A School of World Affairs 


bo HEN I came to the Johns Hop- 

kins University nearly a half 
century ago,” says Dr. Joseph S. Ames, 
the new president of Hopkins, “I was 
fascinated by the things for which it 


stood. It seemed to me that the spirit 
of inquiry, the emphasis on pure schol- 
arship and original research, left noth- 
ing to be desired. Also as a young man 
it seemed to me that natural sciences 
contained the answer to all things; that 
it would remove want and all the prob- 
lems which grew out of it. Now I am 
older and, I hope, wiser, and I don’t 
think natural science is enough. 

“The new task, as I see it today, is 
to study man and to learn why he can- 
not live peacefully with his fellow men, 
why prosperity is accompanied by rising 
crime rates, and why this or that re- 
form fails, no matter how socially ex- 
pedient it may seem. We must under- 
stand and control the conditions which 
play on society before progress can con- 
tinue without danger or interruption.” 





John V. A. MacMurray 


This attitude toward the social sci- 
ences on the part of the new president 
of Johns Hopkins expresses the feeling 
of thinking people everywhere. Science 
has been man’s greatest weapon in the 
conquest of the natural world, but it is 
in danger of becoming a boomerang in 
his hands, unless he directs the purposes 
to which it shall be put. It is time for 
taking stock of man’s purposes, of what 
he hopes to get from this environment 
which he has evolved, and of the best 
ways of getting it for people all over 
the world. 

It is with purposes such as these that 
Johns Hopkins has established its new 
Institute of Law and the Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations, 
under the direction of John V. A. Mac- 
Murray, former Minister to China. The 
former will devote itself to the effects 
of law upon society. Research at the 


Page school will include, along with the 
economic and legal phases of interna- 
tional relations, a study of racial psy- 
chology and prejudices and of the cul- 
tural elements involved in the relations 
between nations. 
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New Lucky Strike advertising copy in 
which “anti-sweets” claim is modified. 


Testimonial Advertising Wanes 
HE public is not so. gullible as it 
used to be. With every toilet soap 
and cold cream on the market endorsed 
by some society leader or actress we 
began to wonder a little. It was begin- 
ning to look a trifle ridiculous. We 
began to talk about how ridiculous it 
was. The advertisers, of course, sensed 
our ridicule. Finally we, the long- 
suffering public, realized that we needn’t 
swallow more than we have a taste for. 
The National Better Business Bureau 
and other organizations for honesty in 
advertising have recently issued strong 
condemnations of the vicious tendencies 
of much current advertising, particu- 
larly in the tobacco field. 

At the request of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the manufacturers of a 
well-known brand of cigarettes, gener- 
ally assumed to be Lucky Strikes, 
agreed not to use any testimonials un- 
less they really represented the opinion 
of the endorser, and that if any testi- 
monial had been paid for, that fact 
would be stated in the advertisement. 

The Theatrical Publicity Associates, 
a firm which handles testimonials for 
actors and actresses, senses a wane in 
testimonial advertising. “We have han- 
died hundreds of testimonials for news- 
papers and magazine advertising in re- 
cent years, but very few in recent 
months,” said a member of this firm. 
“The endorsing business has been over- 
done. You can get actors to endorse 
anything you want to advertise, whether 
they use it or not, of course.” 

The object of advertising is to build 
up in the mind of the public a confidence 
in the article advertised. As soon, 
therefore, as the advertiser, through 
misrepresentation, gives the public occa- 
sion to doubt his sincerity, he imme- 
diately shakes its confidence and defeats 
his own purpose. 
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F sometime in the early history of 

this country the waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico had gone on a rampage and 
covered the states of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana to 
a depth of from three to forty feet, the 
people of the United States might be 
considering somewhat the same problem 
as the one that faces the people of the 
Netherlands. Our territory would be 
cut in two by a huge inland sea that 
would occupy about one seventh of the 
total area. Skilled engineers might tell 
us that this area could be reclaimed by 
the building of dikes to hold back the 
waters of the Gulf at an expense of 
about $3,360,000,000. 

Just such a problem was presented 
to the Dutch people. The waters of 
the North Sea in the year 1219 inun- 
dated about 2,000 square miles, one- 
seventh of the area of the Netherlands, 
and the Zuyder Zee (Zoy-der Zay), as 
it is called, cuts the country fairly in 
two. This invasion of their territory 
was a constant challenge to the Dutch 
people, and for a century they have been 
scheming to reclaim their lost property. 
Here a lake was drained and there a 
dike was run out along the shore and the 
land extended. Sometimes, as in the 
wars with Spain, the Dutchmen called 
in their old enemy as an ally, cut the 
dikes, and flooded the lands they would 
not surrender to the Spaniards. That 
meant doing the work all over again 
when the war had ended. 

In modern times there has been less 
war and more progress. One after the 
other the great lakes of North Holland 
have been denuded of their waters and 
the lake bottoms converted into flour- 
ishing fields. The greatest of all, the 
Haarlem Lake, was drained in 1852, and 
nearly 45,000 acres of arable land added 
to Dutch territory. 

In spite of these additions to the land 
area of the country, Holland feels the 
increasing pressure of population. Its 
7,500,000 people, though they have a 
land area somewhat larger than the 
same number in Belgium, require a 
much more extensive area for their 
agricultural life than the Belgians do 
for their highly industrialized culture. 

Except for the economic support of 
her colonies, the Netherlands would 
even now be in a bad way. Dutch ex- 
perts estimate that without the various 
benefits that accrue to the mother coun- 
try from the colonial empire, only 
3,500,000 people could maintain them- 
selves at the standard of living that is 
now enjoyed by 7,500,000. And that 
7,500,000 is being increased by about 
100,000 every year. (See article on 
“Population Growth and the World’s 
Hope of Peace,” Scholastic, Jan. 4.) 

The solution that is customarily of- 
fered for this problem is more terri- 
tory—taken from the weaker peoples of 
tropical lands, if it is available—other- 


wise, taken from a neighboring country. 
Holland has no such idea. Her hered- 
itary enemy, instead of being a neigh- 
boring people, is the sea. Holland 
would win a place in the sun by making 
for herself a larger place in the sea. 
The cost of esuch an offensive may be 
as great as that of ordinary warfare. 
But the results are surer, and there is 
no killing. 

This national warfare has inevitably 
bred its great general. Fifty years ago 
a young Dutchman, fresh from an engi- 
neering school, began dreaming dreams. 
Born of a family of engineers, he had 
lisped of stresses and strains from his 
babyhood. He lived within sight of the 
dikes. He would avenge his country for 
the defeat of seven hundred years before. 

This young engineer was Cornelius 
Lely. He pored over the old schemes 
for reclaiming the Zuyder Zee. Lely 
compared, checked, figured, and experi- 
mented. In 1887 the Zuyder Zee Asso- 
ciation was formed for the purpose of 

















investigating the possibilities of this 
huge reclamation project, and Lely was 
appointed its technical adviser. 

In 1892 a government commission 
was appointed to pass on Lely’s plans. 
The commission reported favorably, 
but there were financial aspects of the 
matter that had to be considered. Not 
until 1918, when by one of those queer 
pranks of fortune Cornelius Lely was 
himself Minister of Public Works, was 
an act finally passed for enclosing and 
reclaiming the Zuyder Zee. This act 
was passed without a dissenting vote. 
A royal decree created a Zuyder Zee 
Council, of which Dr. Lely was ap- 
pointed president, to supervise the work. 

The main feature of Lely’s plan is a 
huge dike from the end of the island 
of Wieringen—once the home of the fu- 
gitive German Crown Prince—to the 
Friesland shore on the opposite side of 
the entrance to the Zuyder Zee. This 
dike will mark the new boundary be- 
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Foot by Foot the Dutch H@Back 
Land Stolen from Themen F 


By HEnry KifepceE NO 


tween the salt sea and the lands and 
waters of Holland. It will be some 
eighteen miles long and about 250 feet 
across at sea level. The bulk of it will 
be sand, but sand offers only a short 
resistance when exposed to moving 
water. Something more substantial than 
sand was necessary. 

Fortunately for the Netherlands, an 
ideal material has been found in de- 
posits on the floor of the Zuyder Zee 
itself. This material is known as 
bowlder clay. It is a heavy, tough mass 
upon which water, even when moving at 
considerable speed, has very little ero- 
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sive effect. The outside of the dike, to 
some twelve feet above sea level, will be 
constructed of this bowlder clay. Un- 
der water its surface is to be protected 
by fascines, or mattress-work of woven 
branches. The section of the dike ac- 
tually exposed to the waves will be 
faced with stone. The top will be cov- 
ered with ‘hard clay. 

The highest part of the dike will be 
twenty-three feet above sea level, which 
is thought sufficient to keep out the sea 
waters during even the most devastat- 
ing storms. Behind this, and at a 
slightly lower level, there will be a space 
100 feet in width that will carry a 
double-traek railroad and a motor high- 
way. The dike thus offers a new and 


shorter means of communication be- 
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tween the great dairying territory of 
Friesland and the commercial centers of 
Holland proper. 

The construction of such a massive 
dike involves the moving of many mil- 
lions of cubic yards of earth, and the 
number of men employed both to oper- 
ate the huge machines that do this work 
and to increase the length of the dike 
varies with the season and the state of 
Holland’s purse. Sometimes it falls as 
low as a few hundred, sometimes it rises 
to fifteen hundred or two thousand. 

The island of Wieringen has already 
been connected with North Holland by 
a dike of this same construction to com- 
plete the bar. Behind this bar will be 
constructed the lesser dike, which will 
mark the bounds of the polders, or 
drained areas. The first of these, the 
northwest polder, will lie between the 





island of Wieringen and the North Hoi- 
land coast. Another will be constructed 
on the Friesland side. Finally two very 
large ones will include most of the 
southern half of the present Zuyder Zee. 
These last two will be separated by a 
canal of sufficient size to allow ships 
of 2,000 tons to reach Amsterdam. 
Locks in the main dikes will give these 
ships access to the North Sea. The 
deep-sea traffic of Amsterdam will not 
be affected, as it already moves by way 
of the North Sea Canal. 

Work is now progressing rapidly on 
the inner dike from Wieringen to 
Medemblik, while a substantial begin- 
ning has already been made at each 
end of the main dike. Within another 
year the northwest polder should be en- 
closed. Two great pumping stations, 
one electric and the other a Diesel in- 
stallation, will begin to pump the water. 
Such pumping stations replace in mod- 
ern reclamation work the windmills of 
an earlier date. 

After the pumping there must follow 
a period of drying, which may last for 
two years or more. The pumping out 
of the sea water leaves the land salty 








and unfit for agricultural production. 
It takes a year or so of rain to wash 
this salt out into the canals, from which 
it is pumped over the dikes into the sea. 
Here another problem presents itself. 
When the salt is taken from the soil, 
the soil becomes hard and difficult to 
work. The introduction of some cal- 
cium compound to overcome this is be- 
ing experimented with. 

This and much other experimental 
work is being done at a small polder 
that has been reclaimed from the Zuyder 
Zee at Andijk, a village near Medem- 
blik. Here the process of drying and 
purifying the soil and making it friable 
is being studied. Several farmers are 
at work under the direction of experts, 
setting out small sections of every pos- 
sible crop under varying conditions, so 
that the costs and yields may be known. 
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While the northwest polder may be 
ready for farmers in three or four years, 
it will take from twenty-five to thirty 
years to complete the whole project and 
reduce all the polders to cultivation. 
When this is done the Netherlands will 
have added to its territory more than 
550,000 acres, or about 7 per cent of the 
present area. It will add nearly 10 per 
cent to Holland’s supply of arable land. 

Just how the new Jands will be han- 
dled has not been determined. So large 
an area recovered by national effort can 
hardly be turned over to one or two 
provinces to control. The whole of the 
reclaimed territory may be incorporated 
into a new province. A graceful sug- 
gestion is to name it “Lelyland.” 

What is left of the Zuyder Zee—to be 
known as Yssel Lake—will be fresh 
water instead of salt. The Yssel River 
—really one of theeoutlets of the Rhine 
—fiows into the eastern side of the 
Zuyder Zee. When the main dike shuts 
off the North Sea it will cut off the 
supply of salt water. As the level of 
the lake rises above sea level the sur- 
plus water will be drained through some 
thirty sluices into the sea. Gradually 
it will become a fresh water lake. The 
presence of this water will be a boon 
to Friesland, where, during the long 
dry summer, it is often difficult to secure 
enough water to keep the canals at the 
proper level for transportation and 
sometimes even to furnish drinking wa- 
ter for the cattle. It is estimated that 
losses of this kind average between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000 a year, a sum 
that will be saved when there is plenty 
of fresh water in Yssel Lake to be 
drawn upon. 

Another item of no small importance 
is that all the present dikes of the Zuy- 
der Zee, which will still be needed after 
the new polders are built, will become 
merely secondary defenses, subject only 
to such storms as can be stirred up on 
the comparatively small area of Yssel 
Lake. They will no longer have to re- 
sist the direct force of the North Sea 
storms. This will result in a large 
annual saving in maintenance expense. 

The ultimate cost of the project can 
be suggested only by a rather unde- 
pendable official estimate, which is 
$210,000,000. As an offset to this, the 
value of the land to be reclaimed is 
figured at $200,000,000, while the inci- 
dental benefit to Friesland and the re- 
duction in the cost of maintaining the 
Zuyder Zee dikes is figured at from $40,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000. Probably this 
estimate on the value of the land is too 
high, and the cost over the whole period 
of construction, including interest, may 
well run above it. But the ambitious 
Dutch have gone earnestly to work, and 
they. will not stop until their great 
project is finished. 





Reprinted by permission from The World's 
Work. 
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A High School Sophomore 


Runs a Rabbitry 


M* FRIEND, Raymond Schlecht, a 
sophomore in the Sheldon Public 
High School, Sheldon, Iowa, was the 
originator of a novel plan for earning 
money. 

About four years ago Raymond received 
a pair of domestic meat rabbits as a gift; 





these became 
his favorite 
pets. Three 
years ago, 
when in South- 
ern Califor- 
nia, on seeing 
the scale on 
which the rab- 
bit industry 
was operated, 
he decided to 
specialize in 
this kind of 
business. For 
a time Ray- 
mond kept to 
commercial 
meat rabbits, 
Raymond Schlecht, but recently 
Sheldon (Iowa) H. S., he took his 
and his “Rabbitry.” brother as a 
partner, and, 
besides adding Chinchillas and White Flem- 
ish Giants, they bought seven more hutches. 
At present they have 75 pens with a capa- 
city of about 600 rabbits. In the fall of 
1929, the brothers had 550 domestic meat 
rabbits and 75 Chinchillas and White 
Flemish Giants. 
Up to the present, the money received 
from sales of meat and fur has gone 
mainly into equipment, but the young men 











What Is Sportsmanship? 


By ROBERT HARRON 
Scholastic Sports Editor 


S THIS issue of The Scholastic 

reaches its readers throughout the 
country, the minds of most of us will be 
turning again toward the outdoor sea- 
sons of sport. For the high school stu- 
dents from Maine to California, those out- 
door seasons of sport mean baseball, ten- 
nis, track and, perhaps, golf. As this is 
written, the major league baseball clubs 
are settling in their southern training 
camps for six weeks of work before they 
come north again to be greeted by the an- 
nual enthusiasm which has made their 
sport the undisputed national game of the 
country. 

Golf, tennts, baseball, track—all are con- 
tributing to the education and the mental 
and moral, as weii as physical, well being 
of youthful and middle-aged America. 
Each sport has its own code of conduct. 
The baseball player is encouraged continu- 
ally to “talk it up,” as they say, in the at- 
tempt to help his teammates and, perhaps, 
to “rattle” his opponent. That is the ac- 
cepted form of the game’s conduct. 

On the other hand, the same boy who 
attempts to “rattle” an opposing pitcher 
will stand quietly and considerately by in 
a golf match while his opponent makes a 
shot. 

In other words, competitive etiquette 
differs with each branch of sport, but un- 
derlying all of them, and more and more 
pronounced each year, is a whole-hearted 
sportsmanship which scorns the opportuni- 
ty for unfair advantage over a rival. And 


it is in high school sport, more than any- 
where else, that those lessons in sports- 
manship are being learned. 

Recently, I had an opportunity to see, 
close at hand, an example of sportsman- 
ship which provided an apt illustration of 
what self-control means in this brother- 
hood of sport. 

The incident centered around Dr. Paul 
Martin of Switzerland, a young track 
champion who has been an Olympic point- 
winner for his home land and who has 
spent the last few months in this country 
completing his studies in surgery, pre- 
paratory to returning to his home in the 
Alps to practice his profession. 

The race was a half-mile on the board 
track of crowded Madison Square Garden 
in New York. With half a lap to go, Dr. 
Martin was running in second place, im- 
mediately behind Phil Edwards, the great 
half-miler of New York University who 
a year ago set an intercollegiate record 
for the distance. In 1928, Edwards was 
an Olympic star for Canada at Amster- 
dam, placing fourth in the final heat of the 
800-meter run. 

With Edwards running about two feet 
inside the “pole,” or the border of the 
track, Dr. Martin attempted to spurt 
through on the inside. Edwards, sensing 
the threat, put on speed and edged in 
slightly closer to the pole. As a result, 
there was insufficient room for Dr. Mar- 
tin to go by and he was forced to pull up 
momentarily, breaking his stride, then 


hope to find a good market, and are ex- 
pectant of profits. Their ideal is equip- 
ment and market for about two thousand 
rabbits by the fall of 1930. Before the 
recent break in the rabbit market, a good 
Chinchilla skin was worth 75 cents and the 
meat would bring 25 cents a pound. 

At the O’Brien County Poultry and 
Rabbit Show held in Sheldon recently, 
Raymond exhibited several rabbits and 
won four prizes. The sophomores are 
proud of Raymond’s enterprise and wish 
him the best of success. 

—Robert Mullin, 
Sheldon (Iowa) High School. 
Mrs. Jennie F. Quick, teacher. 





Write It Upand Send It In! 


For those who are seeing this 
department for the first time, be 
it known that The Scholastic 
Achievement Club is an open 
forum for high school boys and 
girls who accomplish unusual or 
creative achievements of any kind 
outside of classroom work which 
do not fit into the classifications 
of the Scholastic Awards. We 
want articles, letters, reports, 
drawings or photographs describ- 
ing such achievements. The 
statements should not exceed 300 
words. They may deal with ac- 
tivities of groups or individuals. 
Their authenticity must be at- 
tested by a parent or teacher. 














squaring off for the final dash for the tape 
and attempting to outrun Edwards on the 
outside. The task was too great and Ed- 
wards was the winner by a couple of feet. 

As Dr. Martin broke his stride, the 
crowd, which had been cheering his cou- 
rageous effort to pass Edwards, broke out 
with a storm of “boohs” in the belief that 
the Swiss star had been the victim of un- 
fair running tactics. But Dr. Martin 
didn’t think so. He knew that Edwards’ 
action had been instinctive, permissible and 
unavoidable. The first thought in Dr. 
Martin’s mind, as he rushed across the 
finish line two feet behind Edwards, was 
to indicate to the crowd that Edwards had 
not been guilty of poor sportsmanship. As 
they slowed their pace after the finish, Dr. 
Martin pulled up beside Edwards and 
walked off the track with his arm around 
the shoulders of his victorious rival. In- 
stinctively, without thought and without 
planning, Dr. Martin, a Swiss gentleman, 
had given an American crowd a lesson in 
fine sportsmanship. 

Incidents like that provide basis for the 
remarks made recently before the annual 
convention of the Amateur Atheltic Union 
by President Avery Brundage of that or- 
ganization. Mr. Brundage, formerly a star 
all-around athlete at the University of 
Illinois, is today one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of true amateur sport in this 
country. 

“Never will I forget the time I first 
competed in the all-around championship, 
which I had entered almost on the spur 
of the moment,” declared Mr. Brundage. 
“Of the ten events on the program, one 
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was the pole vault, in which I had nevet 
competed. In the few days of practice 
I had before the meet, the best I could do 
was eight feet, and I was fearful of los- 
ing out completely. 

“However, in the contest, I cleared 
eight feet somehow, got over eight feet, 
six inches, and finally squirmed over nine 
feet on my last trial. I then realized that 
I had about one chance in one hundred of 
making a greater height, and figured out 
if I were lucky enough to get a good vault, 
I might clear ten feet as easily as nine 
feet, six inches, which was the next height. 
I therefore passed at nine feet, six inches, 
rested while the other competitors vaulted, 
and when the bar was raised to ten feet, 
on my third and last trial, to my utmost 
surprise, I somehow threw myself over 
with an awkward swing, landing on my 
head and nearly breaking my neck. 

“Buried down deep in us is somethirfg 
brought out only under the stress of com- 
petition that enables one to excel himself. 
Everyone can recall scores of similar in- 
stances illustrating this capacity of out- 
doing oneself under the stress of com- 
petitive effort. The ability to marshal 
all one’s energies and functions as a super- 
human comes from the depths of char- 
acter that is built in the weary weeks of 
training and preliminary work that pre- 
cedes a championship contest. Will power, 
self-confidence, patience and perseverance, 
self-denial, team-work, loyalty, alertness, 
courage, all must be acquired and devel- 
oped by the successful athlete. He must 
learn how to win; he must learn also how 
to lose. These qualities acquired and les- 
sons learned on the athletic field are what 
make good sportsmen, and the vast possi- 
bilities of sport in character-building make 
sport as important as it is in our lives.” 








George Bellows 

(Concluded from page 9) 
with somebody else must always be for 
convenience of discussion merely. The 
comparisons always turn out to be con- 
trasts. He was made in his own pro- 
portions of vigor, understanding, dra- 
matic power, humor, intimacy; and he 
had his own methods of supplanting the 
malarial sentimentality of American art 
with a robust sentiment. 

The night before he was stricken with 
appendicitis—and he was only forty- 
two—Robert Henri had a number of 
friends in for the evening. They were 
the group that Bellows called “The 
Society of Perfect Wives and Hus- 
bands.” As usual, he was much in the 
center of the stage. He found some old 
clothes and made himself up as Queen 
Victoria. Either because his friends 
were in special need of entertainment 
or because he was in very high spirits, 
he never seemed such a perfect clown. 
When the guests departed they descended 
from the studio—on the third floor—to- 
gether. In the quiet that followed, the 
host stood by the window looking re- 
flectively out. Below in the street there 
was a burst of laughter—genuine, hon- 
est, infectious laughter. It was George 
Bellows moving off into the night. 
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Get this super -value 
BABE RUTH GLOVE— 


onzy *4;°° 











Designed by the Babe himself ! 
Made by Reach 
“I sure am glad to have the Reach outfit put my 


personal signature on every glove in the Babe 
Ruth line. I’m mighty proud of these gloves, for 
the Reach people did a swell job of carrying out 
my ideas, and I recommend every glove in the 
highest degree.” 


ST give that illustration the once- 

over. There’s a glove! A real Big- 
League glove, designed by the king 
of them all—Babe Ruth! And made 
by Reach, the most famous of all 
makers of baseball equipment. 











A. This glove is made of the finest selection 
of O1-TREATED Brown Horsenive, and 
lined with soft glove leather. So it bends 
and gives as easily as your hand. 

B. Note the Stroncty Bounp Epcres — no 
give-away there! 

C. The seams are We.tep Wits LEATHER, 
diverted between the fingers so they just 


oe. can't...rip! 


D. See that Lacinc at THE Wrist. That 
makes it a cinch to open ’er up and adjust 
the padding any way you want it! 


E. But that Pappinc nevertheless, is hand- 
formed, and placed to stay. It won't shift 
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FREE BOOKLET-—PLAYING POINTERS 


Reach will send you free, a booklet giving many excellent 
pointers on correct play, also giving a full description of 
each glove in the Babe Ruth line. Clip the coupon. 








unless you take it out and change ir 
yourself. And that’s no trouble at all. 


F. Look you well at that deep HAND-FORMED 
Pocket. When a ball socks in there — it 
sticks for good. Mo juggling around. 

G. See that Lacinc Between THUMB AND 
ForEFINGER. There’s a ball-trap for you 
—no foozling grounders through that 
space! It traps every ball it touches. 


And that about sums it up, fellows— 
as much as you can sum it up on 
paper. But to really appreciate this 
grand glove, you’ve got to see it and 
try it yourself. 

Go to the nearest Reach dealer. 
Try this Babe Ruth glove. Then you'll 
want to plunk out the amazingly low 
price of four bucks for this sweet- 
feeling, sweet-playing piece of base- 
ball satisfaction. 

The Reach dealer will show you 
other Babe Ruth Mitts and Gloves— 
fielder’s gloves, catcher’s mitts, base- 
man’s mitts—ranging in price from 
$3.00 to $8.50. 





A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, Nc. *°-*"** 
Dept. J., Tulip and Eyre Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me, free, your booklet “Playing Pointers” 
describing fully every glove in that Babe Ruth line. 


Name. 





City. 


SR eee 


State 


Ever since the Amer- 
ican League began 
The Reach Official American 
League Ball has been used 
in every game played in the 
American League, and inevery 

World's Series. $2.00 each. 
Another splendid ball value 
is the Babe Ruth Home Run 
Special—the liveliest, longest- 
lasting dollar ball made. 














When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 
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Wets Put Case Before Hostile Congress 


FOr the first time since the Eighteenth 
Amendment went into effect, the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives is holding public hear- 
ings on proposals for repeal or modifica- 
tion of the prohibition laws. The hear- 
ings were not opened because either the 
committee or the majority of the House 
favors these bills. Of the House’s 435 
members at least 300 would unhesitating- 
ly vote against any weakening of the 
amendment or the Volstead Act. But the 
small and boisterous group of Congres- 
sional Wets, upheld by the sentiment of 
the large Eastern cities and most of the 
metropolitan newspapers of the country, 
have made so much noise about. the 
“tyranny of Prohibition” and the failure 
of enforcement that Representative 
George S. Graham, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
and himself a moderate Wet, and other 
House leaders decided it was wisest to 
allow the Wets to blow off steam in pub- 
lic. 

The presentation of the Wet case was 
managed by the National Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment. 
They called to the witness stand a not- 
able list of business men, lawyers, physi- 
cians, authors, and club women, includ- 
ing Representative James M. Beck, form- 
er Senator William C. Bruce, Frederic 
R. Coudert, Grayson M. P. Murphy, Owen 
Johnson, Channing Pollock, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Walter Liggett (author 
of a series of exposé articles in Plain 
Talk magazine), William L. Chenery, 
Dr. Samuel Harden Church, General W. 
W. Atterbury, Rev. John A. Ryan, Mrs. 
Charles H. Sabin (president of the Wom- 
en’s Organization for Prohibition Re- 
form), Frederick G. Clarke (commander 
of the “Crusaders,” a new organization 
of young business men sworn to fight 
present disrepect for law), and many 
others. 

The consensus of their testimony might 
be summed up in the following asser- 
tions: (1) That present enforcement con- 
ditions are a farce and that real en- 
forcement would involve billions in ex- 
pense, a large standing army of dry 
agents, prisons to accommodate 50,000,- 
000 people, and a civil war as a result. 
(2) That the overwhelming majority of 
leading financial, industrial, and railroad 
executives, authors, artists, and profes- 
sional men are opposed to prohibition 
and personally break the law with a clear 
conscience. (3) That cases of illness and 
death from alcoholism are more numer- 
ous now, relative to population, than be- 
fore 1918. (4) That many respectable 
citizens who at first favored constitution- 
al prohibition as the best means of at- 
taining temperance have now changed 
their minds and, though opposed to return 
of the open saloon, believe that some mod- 
ification of the dry laws is essential. 

How much truth there is in these as- 
sertions it is hard for the plain citizen 
to estimate. Even if all the charges 
against prohibition were true, the Wets 
have not yet brought forward a construc- 
tive alternative plan. The dry leaders 
held their peace during the House hear- 
ings, but promiséd to collect equally po- 
tent opinions from business leaders like 





Members of the Women’s Committee for 
Modification of the Dry Law: Front row, 
left to right: Mrs. Charles Sabin, of New 
York; Miss Bell Gurnee, Secretary. of the 
District of Columbia Division of the Com- 
mittee; (Back row) Mrs. Amasa Stone 
Mather; Mrs. Pomeroy T. Francis. All 
attended the Prohibition hearing. 


John D. Rockefeller and Henry Ford, 
known to favor prohibition. There is no 
expectation that the House Committee 
will report any of the modification bills 
for action on the floor of Congress. 


Wet Democrat Elected to 
House 


POLITICAL sign of the times aris- 
ing out of the confusion over pro- 
hibition was the election of William J. 


Governor - Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, 
Jr., reading his 
first message to 
the Porto Rican 
Legislature at its 
recent opening. 
He spoke in Span- 
ish. Economic 
and political 
conditions in the 
island are chaotic. 
The aftermath of 
last year’s hurri- 
cane has been a 
serious  agricul- 
tural depression 
and famine, with 
many municipali- 
ties bankrupt on 
account of failure 
in tax receipts. 
Antonio Barcelo, 
for many years 
president of the 
Senate and leader 
of the “Alianza” 
party, has re- 
signed after a 
split among his 
supporters, 
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Granfield to Congress by a plurality of 
over 6,000 in the Second Congressional 
District of Massachusetts. This district 
is in the Connecticut valley, containing 
Springfield, Holyoke, and Northampton, 
home of Calvin Coolidge. It was repre- 
sented for thirty years by former Speak- 
er, now Senator, Frederick H. Gillett. 
More recently the seat has been held by 
William K. Kaynor, who was killed in an 
airplane accident during the Christmas holi- 
days. Mr. Granfield is a Democrat and 
made his campaign on a sopping wet plat- 
form. Industrial depression undoubtedly 
affected the result, but the fact that Massa- 
chusetts’ electral vote went to Al Smith 
in 1928 confirmed many observers in the 
suspicion that the Republican Administra- 
tion is losing ground in New England. 


Tariff May Get Out of 
Trenches 


T IS over a year since the Ways and 

Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives began to frame the new 
Tariff Bill. It is nearly six months since 
the Senate began. consideration of the bill 
as it was passed by the House and slightly 
amended by the Senate Finance Committee. 
The bill that is now about to emerge at 
last from all this argument bears almost 
no resemblance to the original House bill. 
A powerful coalition of Insurgent Repub- 
licans and Democrats in the upper chamber 
has gathered enough votes to defeat the 
Regular Republicans at almost every point: 
to tack on an amendment for liberal de 
bentures to farmers on the sale of their 
surplus crops; to reject the flexible pro 
vision by which the President has here 
tofore raised or lowered rates on recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission; and 
to reduce drastically or hold at their pres- 
ent levels the majority of duties on manu- 
factured products. 

The most conspicuous victory of the 
Coalition within the past month has been 
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‘‘Hey!—le’ go my sweater!”’ 
“Aw—don’t be Mother's China Cups—go get a Bradley.”’ 


Hard tugs can’t make a Bradley sweater let go of its fit. Cold 
blasts can’t pry away the warmth it seals around you. Wet and 


snow can’t loosen Bradley’s hold on its colors. 


And these stylish toasters aren’t made for wood-choppers... 
they’re made for.girls and boys who 
sport and cheer and swear by the 


SLIP INTO A 


BRADLEY 


colors of a school. 


dealers’... the big 


AND OUT-OF-DOORS that fit under your coat. 


Go get a Bradley at your sports 
ah dciniees that 
fit any weather—or the lighter weights 


Five Big Col- 
lege Coaches 
give High School 
athletes pointers 
to perfection in 
Football—Swim- 
ming—Baseball— 
Track and Bas- 
ketball in this 
“All Sports”’ 
Book. It’s free 
at your dealer’s 
—or write to: 
Bradley Knit- 
ting Co., Delavan, Wisc. 











cutting of the duty on crude aluminum 
from 5 to 2 cents a pound with correspond- 
ing reductions on sheet and bar aluminum 
and aluminum kitchen utensils. This ac- 
tion, by a vote of 41 to 39, is a direct 
attack on the Aluminum Company of 
America, which holds a practical monopoly 
of the industry in the United States and 
Canada, and in which* Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew W. Mellon is an impor- 
tant stockholder. - The Coalition was also 
successful in keeping oil and lumber on 
the free list and will probably force 
through large increases on most agricul- 
tural products to meet the demands’of the 
Farm Bloc. 

It is now expected that the Senate will 
complete its revision of the bill not later 
than March 15. It will then go to a joint 
conference committee of both houses to 
harmonize the difference between the 
House and Senate bills. The House will 
surely oppose most of the Senate amend- 
ments, and the resulting conflict may oc- 
cupy most of the spring. Congressional 
leaders, however, seem more optimistic that 
a compromise will eventually be evolved 
satisfactory to both houses and to the 
President. 

The position of the President on the 
tariff continues to furnish the storm center 
of the debates. Alternately cajoling and 
threatening the Senate leaders for the pro- 
longed delay which, he urges, is unsettling 
industry and holding up the recovery of 
business, the President has never at any 
time made clear exactly where he stands 
on the rate structure, taking the position 
that this is the business of Congress. 


Senator Watson, Republican Floor Leader, 


though attending numerous White House 
breakfasts in an effort to expedite  legis- 
lation, is as much in the dark as his col- 
leagues. When Mr. Hoover issued his 
call for the extra session last spring, he 
asked for moderate ‘increases on farm prod- 
ucts and a few depressed industries. The 
Coalition Senators insist that their policy 
carries out the President’s intentions and 
that he will approve their rates when the 
bill comes before him. Senator Grundy, 
recently appointed champion of high tariffs 
from Pennsylvania, was deeply aroused by 
a newspaper report that the President is 
secretly in sympathy with the Insurgents. 
He criticized Mr. Hoover harshly for his 
lack of legislative experience before at- 
taining the Presidency, saying he had 
never run “for even the office of dog- 
catcher.” Grundy, it is rumored, may lead 
a revolt of the Old Guard against the 
President in 1932. 

Mr. Hoover, undisturbed, issued a warn- 
ing to Congress that it must economize 
or be prepared to approve a tax increase 
of 40 per cent. Bills now before Congress, 
he declared, call for additional expendi- 
tures of $1,735,000,000 above the minimum 
essentials of appropriations for running 
the Government, which have been held up 
by the tariff and prohibition debates. 
Many Senators resented the President’s 
charges of extravagance. They are also 
restless over the prospect of the present 
session’s being protracted until late in June, 
for the Congressional elections of next 
November are worrying many who wish to 
get home and campaign among their 
voters. 


Thacher Solicitor General 


NE of the best appointments President 

Hoover has made is that of Thomas 
Day Thacher, Judge of the U. S. District 
Court in New York, to be Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States succeeding 
Charles Evans Hughes, Jr. The new 
Solicitor General is, next to the Attorney 
General, the chief law officer of the Gov- 
ernment. He represents it before the Su- 
preme Court in all important cases to 
which the Government is a party. 

Judge Thacher is 49 years old, a formet 
corporation lawyer, but has shown broad- 
minded and vigorous tendencies since his 
appointment to the Federal bench. 


JupGe Tuomas Day THACHER 
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FRANCE—Left and Right Jockey 

for Control of Government. Paris 
was the capital of the world for the past 
fortnight. Owing to the predominant 
position which France under Premier 
Andre Tardieu has assumed in the Lon- 
don naval negotiations. (Schol., March 
1), it was a blow of more than national 
import when the Tardieu Cabinet, only 
three months in office, took a surprise 
tumble in the Chamber of Deputies on an 
avsurdly unimportant domestic issue. M. 
Tardieu had returned from London to 
look after matters at home. Fatigue and 
an attack of grip kept him in bed, while 
Henri Cheron, his Finance Minister, di- 
rected the fight in Parliament for a con- 
servative budget. The left parties have 
steadily opposed the financial measures 
of Tardieu, insisting on wholesale tax 
reductions. The crash came on a minor 
clause to tax married women who are in 
business with their husbands. Cheron, 
with the full approval of his chief by tele- 
phone, made it a question of confidence, 
and the opposition voted him down by a 
margin of only five vates (286-281). Had 
Tardieu been able to appear in person, 
it is probable that the vote would have 
been reversed. Tardieu immediately pre- 
sented his resignation to President Gas- 
ton Doumergue. 

The situation was very similar to that 
of last October when two weeks of bick- 
ering failed to produce a left government 
after Briand’s twelfth cabinet had fal- 
len. The veteran Foreign Minister might 
have had it again this time, but he has 
had enough of fighting. The figure of 
Raymond Poincare, grizzled Lion of Lor- 
raine, who resigned his successful pre- 
miership last summer on account of ill 
health, also loomed in the background. 
He has had two serious operations since 
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then and is back in Paris strong as ever. 
But the wisest tactics seemed to be to 
give the radicals their chance. The Presi- 
dent called upon Camille Chautemps, 
chairman of the Radical Socialists, larg- 
est party in the Chamber, and persist- 
ent enemy of Tardieu’s policies. Chau- 


temps’ only chance was to form a minis-’ 


try almost exclusively from the left par- 
ties which could command the support of 
the 100 Socialists led by Leon Blum. At 
best he would have but a narrow major- 
ity. If successful, M. Briand would re- 
main as Foreign Minister and would have 
returned to London at the head of the 
French delegation. Chautemps kept the 
Interior post for himself and included 
Edouard Daladier, former Radical lead- 


CAMIELE CHAUTEMPS 





er who himself failed in October. But 
when Chautemps presented his declara- 
tion of policy in the Chamber, though it 
differed but slightly from Tardieu’s own, 
he was howled down by the right and 
center parties, 292 to 277. 

With this fresh proof of -the inability: 
of the left to unite and govern, the way; 
was clear for another “strong” national- 
ist government. Tardieu was not eager 
for it, but with the powerful backing of 
his sponsor, Poincare, he finally con- 
sented to form another cabinet. If he 
succeeds, the main effect of the interlude 
will have been to strengthen Tardieu’s 
hold on the French public and to confirm 
him in his determination to follow a stiff 
and uncompromising policy both at Lon- 
don and Paris. Today, at 54, he is the 
youngest and most vigorous leader 
France has had in years, a man of the 
Roosevelt type, though more conservative 
in his social and economic philosophy. 


2 LONDON—Parley Marks Time in 
French Crisis. The fall of the 
Tardieu Government threw a wet blan- 
ket on the Naval Conference, already 
gloomy with discouragement over slow 
progress and clashing national demands. 
Of all the powers represented at London, 
the United States is the least subject to 
political mischance at home, with Hoover 
in office for at least three years to come. 
Italy, of course, has the doubtful perma- 
nency of the Mussolinian dictatorship; 
but France, Great Britain, and Japan may 
at any moment see their governments 
pulled down by parliamentary opposition 
(see next page). When the fiasco came at 
Paris the heads of the other delegations 
agreed to adjourn the conference for a 
week while awaiting the return of the 
French. Informal conferences between 
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heads of delegations proceeded, however, 
in the hope that other differences could 
be settled in the interim. 

Hopes that the minimum demands pre- 
sented by Tardieu of 725,000 tons for the 
French navy would be scaled down are 
dim, regardless of the make-up of the 
future French government. The French 
Socialists think this figure is 100,000 tons 
higher than it needs to be, and Aristide 
Briand is known to be more willing to 
compromise than Tardieu, but the French 
Parliament and people demand safety 
first. During the recent international 
gatherings Briand, the peace-maker, has 
been largely eclipsed by Tardieu, who 
has insisted on leading the French dele- 
gations with a strong hand. 

The only chance for a general reduc- 
tion of fleet levels now appears to lie 
in some form of strengthening the Kel- 
logg Pact. Tardieu announced his will- 
ingness to cut the French tonnage totals 
on two conditions: (1) If the other pow- 
ers would agree to consult together in 
regard to a common policy against any 
prospective threat of war; or (2) if the 
powers would agree not to furnish food 
and munitions to aggressor nations under 
the pact. In the first case, France would 
reduce her demands 10 per cent; in the 
latter, 20 per cent. When the subject was 
first broached, the American delegation, 
particularly the Senatorial members, 
Messrs. Reed and Robinson, were unani- 
mously opposed to its consideration. 


They knew that the Senate would be 
most unlikely to approve any treaty in- 
volving the slightest restriction of Amer- 


ica’s freedom of action. Further con- 
versations, it is rumored, have led Secre- 
tary Stimson to feel that the French pro- 
posals have worth-while possibilities. It 
has been suggested that the French would 
even be satisfied if the United States 
would agree to consult informally, as 
it proposed when Russia and China 
threatened to violate the Kellogg Pact 
last fall. President Hoover, however, is 
believed to be definitely opposed to any 
political agreement to guarantee Euro- 
pean security. 


LONDON—Beaverbrook Calls for 

New Party. England is a free 
trade country. Its commercial supremacy 
challenged in recent years first by Ger- 
many, now by the United States, it is 
now in a state of depression due to loss 
of world markets, for which many 
economists see no remedy. The Labor 
and Liberal parties stick by the tradi- 
tional free trade policy. The Conserva- 
tives, led by Stanley Baldwin, have made 
cautious moves since the war toward a 
high tariff under a modified form ‘called 
“safeguarding.” But the British voters 
have emphatically opposed them. 

Not satisfied with the tariff policies of 
the three great parties, a little group of 
Conservatives, led by Lords Beaverbrook 
and Rothermere, the publishing mag- 
nates who control the two largest news- 
paper chains in Britain, with 6,000,000 
readers, have now broken off and launched 
a new bloc to be known asthe “United 
Empire Party.” Its platform calls for 
“empire free trade,” which means no 
tariff duties between the various parts 
of the empire, but a high tariff wall 
around the whole against the rest of the 


Lorp BEAVERBROOK 


world. While this is an ideal that Eng- 
lish industrialists would like to attain, 
it would depend for its success on the 
willing cooperation of the great domin- 
ions, Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
etc., which are financially independent 
of the mother country and are building 
up large manufacturing enterprises of 
their own. There is no hope whatever 
of persuading the dominions to admit 
English-made goods to their ports duty 
free or to give up their lucrative trade 
with other nations, particularly the 
United States. The Beaverbrook group 
insists on making the attempt, however, 
beginning gradually in the crown colonies 
like Newfoundland. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s motives are un- 
doubtedly political. He has long opposed 
the leadership of Baldwin in the Con- 
servative Party, and is generally believed 
to be scheming to secure the Prime Min- 
istership for himself. If he keeps on with 
his crusade, which will draw its chief sup- 
port from the Conservatives, the only ef- 
fect can be te split the Conservatives in the 
next general elections so badly that Labor 
will be returned to power with a handsome 
majority in the House of Commons, 


RUSSIA—Anti-Religious Cam- 
paign Raises Storm Abroad. Re- 
strictions on religious bodies in Russia 
amounting to serious persecution have 
within recent weeks aroused the most 


SHRINE 
OF THE 
IBERIAN 
VIRGIN 
AT 
Moscow 


The most famous 
religious spot in 
Russia, which 
was demolished 
recently as a step 
in the Soviet 
anti-religious pro- 
gram. 
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intense denunciation of the whole Soviet 
system throughout the capitalist world. 
This hostility to religion is, of course, 
nothing new. It has been a main tenet 
of all Soviet leaders from Lenin down. 
No church member can become a mem- 
ber of the Communist party which con- 
trols the country, and a favorite war-cry 
of the Reds is “Religion is the opium of 
the people.” In short a great nation has 
determined to make materialistic atheism 
the supreme creed. 

The present outcry began with the 
publication of the religious decree is- 
sued last year by the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee, and an appeal by 
Pope Pius XI to the whole Christian 
world against the Russian persecutions. 
This was echoed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by Bishop Manning of New 
York, and many other religious leaders 
of all faiths throughout Europe and 
America. The American Committee on 
Religious Rights and Minorities, com- 
posed of influential Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and Jews, petitioned President 
Hoover to use his influence to secure 
universal religious freedom and to re- 
fuse recognition to Soviet Russia with- 
out guarantees of religious rights. De- 
nunciation of Russia was particularly 
violent in England, which has but recent- 
ly resumed diplomatic relations with 
Moscow. In Parliament Foreign Minis- 
ter Arthur Henderson was heckled severe- 
ly for not taking an immediate outspok- 
en stand on the religious issue. 

Neutral observers in Russia have dif- 
ficulty in estimating just how violent 
the persecution is. The decrees are cer- 
tainly drastic. They contain some 60 
clauses governing every phase of relig- 
ious organizations, similar in effect to 
the Mexican constitution of 1917. No 
religious groups may own property and 
they have no legal rights. No one 
younger than 18 years may be a church 
member. No church group may engage 
in any activity except the ordinary rites 
of worship. 

Alexis Rykov, Soviet Premier, and oth- 
er officials deny that there is any perse- 
cution for religious beliefs. They admit 
that many churches throughout the Union 
have been closed, destroyed, or turned 
to secular uses, such as workmen’s clubs, 
granaries, etc., but declare this is done 
by request of the local citizens. As to 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The new McCarter Theater at Prince- 
ton University, of Gothic architecture, 
costing $500,000, seating 1,080 and with the 
most complete equipment, has just been 
opened. This year’s Triangle Club Show, 
“The Golden Dog,” was the first play pre- 
sented. The playhouse at Princeton is one 
of a number that have grown up on col- 
lege campuses during recent years, 

oO 

A new altitude record has just been set 
by Barney Zimmerly at the St. Louis Sec- 
ond Annual International Aircraft Exposi- 
tion. The Missouri pilot raised the light 
plane mark to 27,350 feet, 5,000 feet above 
the former record held by a German. 
Scores of planes and new accessories were 
on view at the Exposition. Conferences on 
means of increasing safety and on every 
branch of the aeronautical industry were 
a daily feature. 

oO 


General Umberto Nobile, commander of 
the ill-fated airship Italia, has been severely 
censured in a report issued by a commis- 
sion of inquiry at Rome. The Commission 
blames him not only for the loss of the 
dirigible, but also for his lack of experi- 
ence as a pilot and his conduct in allow- 
ing himself to be rescued first from the ice. 


Intellectual cooperation of the Ameri- 
cas is being sought through the seventh 
session of the Inter-American Congress of 
Rectors, Deans and Educators now being 
held at Havana, Cuba. It is planned to 
establish a national council in each country 
to further the common interests of the arts, 
letters, sciences and’ professions, 


o 
The body of Carl Ben Eielson, the polar 
flier, has at last been recovered (Schol., 
Feb. 15). It was found 200 feet from 
the plane, confirming the fact that he and 
Borland died instantly when their plane 
crashed. Much credit has been given to 
the Russian detachment under Commander 
Slipenov; without the cooperation of these 
men the bodies could not have been found 
until spring. 
EI 


Sir Esme Howard, retiring British Am- 
bassador, before sailing for England on the 
Majestic, said that he could see no conflicts 
between England and the United States 
politically, socially or industrially. He also 
commented on the fact that never before 
in history have relations between the two 
countries been more friendly, and cited the 
enthusiastic welcome given to Ramsay 
MacDonald as one of the proofs of this. 

o 

Commander Byrd is far on his way to- 

ward home; and the City of New York is 
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plowing ahead through clear water with 
the temperature rising steadily. It is now 
expected that the expedition, which left 
Hoboken on August 25, 1928, will reach 
New York harbor the first week in June. 


Horacio Vasquez, President of the Do- 
minican Republic, which occupies the 
eastern portion of the island of Haiti, was 
ousted from office by an insurrection when 
2,000 armed peasants with overalls for uni- 
forms, under the leadership of Rafael 
Estrella Urena, swept through the coun- 
try and captured Santo Domingo, the cap- 
ital, without a shot being fired by the Na- 
tional Gaurd. The opposing leaders soon 
got together and agreed upon a com- 
promise by which Vasquez will resign and 
a provisional president satisfactory to the 
rebels will be appointed pending an election. 


King Feisal of Iraq, central figure in 
the great Arab revolt organized during the 
war by Colonel T. E. Lawrence, and Ibn 
Saud, Sultan of Nejd, overlord of south- 
ern and central Arabia, met aboard a Brit- 
ish sloop in the Persian Gulf and signed 
a treaty of arbitration and friendship to 
settle the recent differences between their 
countries. Tribal raids along the borders 
will be outlawed and a permanent frontier 
commission will be established. The truce 
was arranged by Sir Francis Humphreys, 
British High Commissioner in Iraq. 


Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera, for the past 
seven years Colombian Minister to Wash- 
ington, has been elected president of his re- 
public. He will return to Washington to 
complete his diplomatic duties before his 
inauguration in August. 





A Student Council Meeting at Stillwater, Minn., (described in last issue. 
See also page 29). 








The Book Page 
(Concluded from page 12) 
These folk stories, told to the author 
by the Indians of the Northwest, set 
forth ideals often so lofty and always 
so interesting that they make the book 
that so simply and beautifully sets them 
forth well worth your reading. The 
first one has made me see a frog in the 
moon instead of a face ever since I 
read it, and the last is a noble love- 
story of a woman in search of a coun- 
try in which there is no death. 

For the many who told me they liked 
biographies of the great, here is a new 
book that tells what they were like 
when they were young: Boys and Girls 
Who Became Famous, by Amy Cruse. 
Of these twenty-four heroes and hero- 
ines some are world-famous, like Joan 
of Arc, some musicians like Chopin or 
Mozart, some authors like Dickens or 
Stevenson, scientists like Edison, ar- 
tists like Romney or Rosa Bonheur. 
There are pictures and many an- 
ecdotes ; one gets a good idea of the life 
of the family and of the place and 
country in which the great one grew 
up when he was small. 

I hope you already know the Golden 
Key edition of the English Classics 
published by D. C. Heath, for in this 


form you may find the required read- 
ings of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board with much that you need to 
make a background of understanding 
for them—pictures, for instance, and 
explanatory articles by well-known 
writers. There are three new volumes: 
One-Act Plays, edited by Clark and 
Cook, including plays by Eugene 
O’Neill and Paul Green: The Pano- 
rama of the Short Story, in which fa- 
mous short stories are so arranged and 
discussed as to form a connected study 
of the development of their art, and a 
collection of brief and attractive selec- 
tions from the writings of famous 
scientists, Glimpses into the World of 
Science. These are by men like Pas- 
teur,” William James, Alfred Russel 
Wallace, Samuel Pierpont Langley— 


better known as one of the pioneers of 


American aviation but here shown as 
an astronomer—and others whose 
names are revered by scientists. Like 
the other books, there are questions and 
study-helps at the back. If I were you 
I would read college-required readings 
at least six months before you actually 
have to in class; in that way you read 
them first for fun, and when you must 
read them afterward for study you do 
not think of them just as school-books. 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magazines 





What Price Safety?—Charles J. V. 
Murphy analyses the causes of flying acci- 
dents and asserts, that since 50% of them 
are due to incompetent or careless flying, 
“safety in aviation will be general only 
whert planes are designed to fit pilots as 
we find them.” (“How Safe is Flying?” 
March Harpers.) 

Juries. —“If I am innocent, give me the 
judge; if I am guilty give me the jury.’ 

woman reveals some astounding irrele- 
vancies that enter into the decision of the 
average juryman. Read the account of her 
own experiences in “Sentimental Juries,” 
North American Review, March 

Is Magic Magic?—John Mulholland, 
magician and student of his art, tells us 
what a good psychologist is the Indian con- 
jurer and what a perfect manipulator i is the 
Chinese. (“Eastern Magic,” Theatre Arts, 
March. ) 

The Low-down on Lions.—John W. 
Vandercook, in the March Forum confesses 
to “rapid -walking and prolonged holding 
of -the* breath” when he and his wife were 
close enough to leopards and lions to catch 
the scent of ‘their bodies, but he is sure 
now that the danger was non-existent. 
Moreover’ he believes that African game 
hunting has done as much toward bolster- 
ing“up the “ego” as it has accomplished in 
the ifterests of science. He pricks the bub- 
ble of. the. gentlemen game-hunter in an 
article: entitled, “The African Big Game.” 

The Mother of Edna St. Vincent — 
—Elizabeth Breuer, neighbor by. chance of 
Mrs. Millay, describes in March Pictorial 
Review,” (“Mother of Poets”) the early 
home life of the three Millay sisters. Even 
dishwashing was inspiration to Edna: 
There are pots and pans and kettles galore; 
When I think I’m done there are always 

some more; 
For there’s a dozen and there’s a score 
I’m the Queen of the Dish-Pans, hooray! 

A Chip Off the Old Block.—Ida Tarbell 
in “Father and Son” (March. American) 
tells the amazing story of the late Thomas 
Mitten, Philadelphia traction genius, and 
how he equipped his son to follow in his 
footsteps. Read how the Mittens kept 
down the street-car fares, perfected the 
system, and won the devotion of the men. 

The Twelve-Hour Day in Steel._—Two 
graduate students of Boston University, 
E. M. Hartl and E. G. Ernst, have pub- 
lished the findings of their investigation of 
steel mills, in the February 19 issue of 
The New Republic. 

The Evolution of the Dog.—Science 
traces the Shepherd Dog, Wolfhound, 
Spaniel, and all the rest back to a com- 
mon ancestor and conjectures on the rea- 
sons why a Great Dane differs from a 
Pekinese. (“Was Your Dog Once a 
Wolf?” Popular Science Monthly, March.) 

The Scientist in Russia—Dr. W. Hor- 
ley Gantt of Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, while presenting conflicting points 
of view, finally concludes that “the posi- 
tion of science is one of the brightest spots 
in the gray sky of Russia.” (“The Soviet’s 
Treatment of Scientists,” March Current 
History.) 

Booth Tarkington—In the March 
American begins a new series of stories by 
Tarkington, the first of which, “Being 
Chairman at the Neck,” tells how Mr. 
Massey of Logansville, Tilinois, arrives at 
a position of social prominence which in 
the end he is only too eager to relinquish. 


EDITH 


‘ becomes a 


“Goop Looks GARDENER” 


**Horrors! She'll be here for the dance to- 
morrow night," groaned Vere, as she 
finished reading Edith’s telegram. 

** Whatever will you do with her?" asked 
Jinny. ‘‘ Nobody'll take her. You know 
what a flat tire she was the last time she 
was down. Of course she’s clever, and she 
dances well. But she’s so dull and colorless 
that she just doesn't register.”’ 

**We might ask Pete,”’ suggested Vere. 
**He’s an awful bore; but he'd be better 
than no one.”’ So Vere and Jinny arranged 
a‘‘date’’ with the uninteresting Pete. 

And... Saturday morning Edith arrived 
...an Edith transformed,.vivid, glowing 
with life and color! 

** Edie, what have you done to yourself?” 
exclaimed the two ¢*-'- 

**I’ve become a‘Good Lo - ks Gardener,’ ”” 
replied Edith, laughing. 

“*A—a what?” 

**A ‘Good Looks Gardener.’ Heaven 
knows I needed to. I know what a pale, 
lifeless creature I was! But one of Mother's 
friends gave me a little book called ‘The 
Garden W here Good Looks Grow.’ It suggested 
a wonderful health and beautv program 
that I've been following—tresh air, of 
course, and exercise, and lots of sleep. And 
a perfectly marvelous new mealtime drink 
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that makes me Jove to take the milk I need.”” 

“What is it?’’ asked Vere. 

“It’s Instant Postum, made with hot 
milk. It's delicious—and it has helped me 
so much that I call itmy* beauty drink.’*’ 

“*I don't wonder!"’ exclaimed Jinny. 
**Really, you're a howling success as a 
*Gardener,’ Edie!"’ 

**And you're going to be a howling 
success at the dance tonight, if I know the 
signs,’’ added Vere. 

e ee 
The booklet which started Edith on the road to 
radiant health and beauty may be yours for the 
asking. The coupon will bring it to you, along 
with one week's supply of Instant Postum, 
FREE. 

Try this delicious drink, made from whole 
wheat and bran, roasted and slightly sweetened. 
By adding hot (not boiled) milk to Instant Pos- 
tum you can have, in a moment's time, a beverage 
that combines the health-building elements of 
milk with the wholesomeness of golden grains 
—a beverage ideal for health and beauty! 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 





? POSTUM COMPANY, INC. 
; Battle Creek , Mich. 

: Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your booklet, “The Garden Where Good 
Looks Grow,” and a week's supply of In- 
stant Postum. 


P.— &.- 3-30 


Name 








Postum is one of the Post Food Products, which include also 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, and Post's Bran Flakes. Your 
grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made 
instantly in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is 
also easy to make, but should be boiled twenty minutes. 


Srreet 





City State. 
Fill in completely—Print name and address 
In Canada 
address GENERAL FOODS, Limited, 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario. 























When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 
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ONTESTANTS in the ‘“‘Name This Building’’ Contest must guess the name and 


location of the building. 


They must also write a 100-word essay on ‘‘Why I 


Think This Is a Beautiful Building.’’” The writer of the best essay received will 
be awarded $5.00 in cash. Address Scholastic Architecture Editor, Wabash Bldg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Results of Contest No. 5 
The First Prise of $5.00 for the best 
answer to the “Name This Building” Con- 
test No. 5 in the January 18 issue is 
awarded to Alfred Barrett, Ponce (Porto 


Rico) High School, whose essay is printed 
herewith. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to the 
following students: Marlen Eldridge, 767 
Roland St., Memphis, Tenn.; Jessie R. 




















































































































Beautirut old hand-blown flasks .. . 
fascinating modern productions . . . glass 
presents an interesting study in high- 
lighting, with its all-inclusive scale of 
light values and perfect or imperfect 
transparency. Scintillating gleams or un- 
expected shadows, all are reproduced 
with equal facility when you're acquainted 
with the unvarying smoothness of 
Eldorado... The Master Drawing Pencil. 


Are you entered in the Eldorado Prize 
Award competition which closes next 
month? Prizes of $50, $25, $15 and five 
prizes of $5 each, for the best original 
drawings by high-school students. Full 
details in the booklet of Scholastic Awards 
furnished free by this publication. For 
free full-length samples of Eldorado 
Pencils write Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Pencil Dept. 115-J, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
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Lucke, Blackford District High School, 
Parsons, W. Va.; James Toedtman, Mi- 
amisburg (Ohio) High School; Mar- 
garetha Neumann, Westinghouse High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Gordon 
Marsh, Leonia (N. J.) High School, who, 
although he did not find the correct tem- 
ple, did a piece of research on another 
Burmese shrine which deserves credit for 
its ingenuity. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Building—SHWE DAGON PAGODA 
City—RANGOON 
Country—BURMA 


Why I Think This is a Beautiful 
Building 
By Alfred Barrett 

Ponce High School, Ponce, Porto Rico 
BEFORE us rises a fantastic building, 

true product of a superstitious race! 
Our attention centers at once on the roof 
.. And what a roof! Delicate spires break 
the sharp slant of the roofline, with gable 
rising upon gable; while bordering and 
festooning it all is an intricate lace-work 
of stone. Our gaze then turns to the 
massive simplicity of the supporting 
columns. Their lack of adornment is as- 
tounding after the confusion of the roof; 
yet the whole building is beautiful with a 
wild, fantastic beauty that whispers to us 
of the mystery and irresistible charm of 
the Orient. 


World Happenings 
(Continued from page 23) 


executions, they insist that no priests 
or rabbis have been executed except for 
treasonable acts against the government. 
The Orthodox Church under the Tsarist 
regime was closely associated with every- 
thing reactionary and superstitious. 
Whether from motives of fear or patriot- 
ism, the present religious leaders, includ- 
ing Metropolitan Sergius, resent the in- 
terference of foreign nations. Every 
word uttered by the Pope or other wes- 
tern critics has served only to intensify 
the determination of the Red authorities 
to abolish religion. Simultaneously there 
has been intense military activity, with 
fortifications and concentration of troops 
along the whole western frontier. 








GENEVA—League Moves for “Tar- 
iff Truce.” Twenty-nine nations, 
mostly European, were represented at a 
“conference for concerted economic ac- 
tion,” held under the auspices of the 
League of Nations at Geneva recently, 
with Count Carl Moltke of Denmark as 
chairman. The United States and other 
non-members of the League were repre- 
sented by observers. The only concrete 
proposal came from William Graham, 
President of the British Board of Trade, 
on whose motion a committee, consisting 
mainly of ministers of commerce, was 
created to plan a two-year tariff truce, 
during which no country would raise its 
tariff rates ‘and negotiations would take 
place for a definite lowering of tariffs 
all around. The eventual hope of the 
group is to attain a European customs 
union similar to M. Briand’s proposal 
for a “United States of Europe.” 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Preparedness Cartoon 
Contest 


In the January 4 issue a cartoon by 
Orr of the Chicago Tribune was repro- 
duced over the heading “Preparedness vs. 
Peace?” The cartoon was based on recent 
budget figures of the Federal Government 
indicating that 72% of the national income 
is spent for war purposes, of which 20% 
is for preparedness for future wars, and 
52% for the costs of past wars. There- 
fore, concluded the cartoonist, we should 
spend more money for preparedness. 

In the contest announced for the best re- 
buttal of the cartoon argument, first prize 
has been awarded to Bill Goodykoonts, 
Beaver High School, Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia, whose essay is printed below. The 
prise is $5.00 worth of books of his own 
choice. Honorable Mention is awarded to 
Elizabeth Mohr, George School, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


PREPAREDNESS VS. PEACE 


HE attitude of the United States and 

Great Britain toward world peace is 
of paramount importance today. Shall we 
be forced to accept the discouraging theory 
that to promote world peace we must pre- 
pare for war? Can it be true that, only 
after we have built huge battleships and 
destroyers, equipped our airplanes with 
death-dealing devices, and prepared gases 
that will wipe out whole nations in less 
than an hour, shall the angel of peace pene- 
trate the nations of the world? If we listen 
to the advocate of preparedness who tells 
us that because we were not prepared we 
were drawn into the last war, it must be 
true. But if we delve more deeply into the 
facts, and realize the seriousness of build- 
ing instruments to destroy human life, we 
are inclined to doubt his beliefs, and follow 
the only true means of pacifism—disarma- 
ment. 

We entered the War of the Nations with 
one great purpose; it mattered not whether 
we were or were not prepared. We en- 
tered that war to end war, to enable de- 
mocracy to triumph over autocracy, to 
make the world safe for humanity. 

Apparently that purpose has been for- 
gotten. Today, we appropriate more to 
the building of a single battleship than we 
give to all our state universities annually 
—more in preparation to kill and destroy 
than to build and educate. The inevitable 
ending must be a generation devoted to 
militarism. The facts cannot be evaded. 
We have already listened too long to the 
call of the false pacifist. Soon, the United 
States or Great Britain will have the pre- 
paredness of the Germany of 1914, with 
only the autocrat missing, and rare indeed 
is the scene that cannot furnish the actors. 

Let us rid ourselves of the dynamite 
rather than be continually adding to it. The 
more dynamite, the greater the explosion. 
The World War, which caused the loss of 
nearly seven million lives, would be a 
minor eruption indeed compared to the ex- 
plosion that will take place if the nations 
already adequately supplied with means of 
national defense continue to enlarge their 
armies and navies and air forces. 

It is very true that only 20% of the 72% 
spent by our government for war purposes 
is used in preparation for future struggles. 
But, yet, how much more useful that 20% 





might be if it were spent in the true in- 
terests of world peace? If, instead of 
building destroyers of humanity, we con- Watch for 
structed builders of humanity; if, rather 

than contenting ourselves with inspiring 
fear in the other nations of the world by NEW PRIZE CONTEST 
our brute strength, we endeavored to fur- 
ther the cause of peace in the homes, the 
schools, and the churches, there would be March 29 Issue 
no nations which desired to settle their 
disputes in the savagery of war. Then, in- 


deed, we might “beat our swords into plow- Prizes total 


shares.” Then might jealousy, suspicion, 

and greed among nations be replaced with 00 
that oft-dreamed-of ideal of love and s 1 OO ° 

brotherhood—“Peace on Earth, Good Will i 

Toward Men,” 

—Bill Goodykoonts, ’ : ’ 

Beaver High School, Don't Miss It! 

Bluefield, W. Va. 























Etching-Drawing by 
Wm, J. Shetisline. 
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The 
Etching 


Fe a de luxe presentation of 
unusual interest, the “etching” 
style of pen-and-wash treatment 
offers advantages of unusual 
charm and distinction, as the better 
features of both line and wash 
techniques prevail. The etching 
effect is created in an interesting and novel manner. The line drawing 
is first made with Higgins’ General Black Drawing Ink, then water 
is carefully applied, moist—mnever wet. This limited moisture causes 
the underlying line work to “spread” to an infinitesimal degree, the 
sharp lines changing their aspect to one of softness, depth and shadow. 
An accurate approximation of an actual etching is the result; the 
delicate “wipe out” effect of an original copperplate may be obtained 
by omitting the wash@in places where highlights are desired. A brief 
reference to an original etching before the copy is started is often 
beneficial. 
This advertisement, one of a series, reproduces a page of "'Techniques’’, an exquisitely 
printed and profusely illustrated 20 page book on art work in drawing ink which includes 
numerous examples of the work of the country's foremost artists and illustrators. lt will be 
sent free of charge to instructors and to participants in the Higgins’ Award Contest. Other 


readers, who mention this magazine, may also obtain a copy by sending 25 cents in stamps 
or coin to Chas. M. Higgins & Co. Use the coupon below. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. * 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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28 
Deaths of the Month 


Anperson, CHaries P., 65; Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America. He had held this position 
only a few months, succeeding the late 
Bishop Murray. 


Brancui, MicwHete, Feb. 3, 46; Italian 
Minister of Public Works, called the right- 
hand man of Mussolini. He held a place 
on the Fascist Grand Council and was Sec- 
retary General of the party in the days of 
the march on Rome. 


Coun, ApotpHe, 79; held chair of Ro- 
mance Languages and Literature at Co- 
lumbia University for more than 25 years. 
Author and editor of many books: Mon- 
taigne, Voltaire’s Prose, etc. He was 
first president of the Alliance Francaise. 


Davis, Witt1am Stearns, 53, Feb. 15; 
author of many interesting historical works 
and Professor of History at the University 
of Minnesota. A Friend of Caesar, and 
A Victor of Salamis, his first books, were 
later followed by other successful his- 





torical novels and An Outline History of 
the Roman Empire. 


Faunce, W. H. P., 71; President- 
Emeritus of Brown University. Renowned 
as an educator, and respected as a leader 
in religious, social and political thought. 
Credited with having brought Brown from 
the position of a provincial New Eng- 
land college to that of a leading university 
during his thirty years’ presidency. 


MackenziE, Tuomas, 75, Feb. 14; for- 
mer Prime Minister of New Zealand and 
High Commissioner at London throughout 
the World War. He represented New 
Zealand at the Peace Conference, and was 
an active worker for world peace. 


Maus, BricaprerR GENERAL MARION 
Perry, U. S. A., Feb. 9; a great Indian 
fighter, winner of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor for gallantry. He fought in 
the Spanish War, and in numerous cam- 
paigns against the Sioux and Apache In- 
dians in the 90's. 


Monssen, Lieut. Mons, U. S. N.; vet- 
eran of the Spanish-American and World 
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WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Chartered 1836 
Oldest Chartered College for Women in 
the Wor 

A Christian College with highest stand- 
ards. Wesleyan is on the approved list 
of the leading standardizing agencies in 
America. Finest athletic and musical ad- 
vantages. Limited number of scholarships 
for worthy students. 

Twelve magnificent buildings in brick 
and marble, ultra modern and fire-proof, 
on a spacious campus of 170 acres. 400 
boarding students accepted. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS—under same 
control as Wesleyan College, occupies 
former college lant, seven imposing 
buildings in the — of the city. 300 
boarding students accepted. 
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COLLEGE OF ST. _ ELIZABETH 

Catholic college for women near 
Morristown, N. J. A. B., B. S., B. M. 
degrees. Teacher-training. Home 
Economics, Music. Attractive build- 
ings, complete laboratories. 400-acre 
campus. All sports. Catalog. Address 
Dean, Box S, Convent Station, N. J. 





SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers greater opportunities in teacher 
training. Bachelor and master degrees. Full- 
time and part-time courses. Degree courses 
for normal school graduates and physical edu- 
cation students. For information address A. 
H. Wilde, Ph. D Box S, 97 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Rider College Saves 2 Years 


Four years’ Coliege Work and Bachelor De- 
gree in two years, 48 weeks each. Finance, 
Business Administration, Executive, Secre- 
tarial, Commercial Teacher Training and C. 


P. A. Accounting. 2000 students annually. 
Co-ed. Summer Sessions granting college 
credits. Dormitories. Athletics, Exceptional 


positions for graduates. 


66th year. Catalog. 
Treasurer, Rider Colle 
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Wars. In 1904, as chief gunner’s mate on 
the Missouri, he saved 600 lives by leap- 
ing into the powder magazine of a 

gun turret and putting out the fire with 
his bare hands. He was given the Medal 
of Honor by President Roosevelt. 


Moore, ALEXANDER PoLtock, 62, Feb. 
17; rose from copy boy to editor and owner 
of the Pittsburgh Leader. Appointed by 
President Harding Ambassador to Spain, 
where he did much toward advancing the 
interests of the United States. He later 
served in Peru and had just been appointed 
envoy to Poland before his death. The 
former Lillian Russell, famous actress, 
was his wife. 


NorManp, Mapex, 33, Feb. 23; well- 
known film star. After several years in 
comedies she turned to more serious parts, 
and until she developed tuberculosis was 
highly successful. She was the wife of 
Lew Cody, also a film star. 

OserFOLTzeR, Sara Louisa, 89, Feb. 3; 
poet, author and pioneer advocate of the 
school savings banks system in this coun- 
try. Her system had been introduced into 
15,597 schools at her death. 


PisEK, Rev. Vincent; noted Czecho- 
slovakian founder and pastor of the Jan 
Hus Presbyterian Church and_ settlement 
house, New York, for nearly half a cen- 
tury. He did much to better the condi- 
tions of the Czechs in this country. 

PutnaM, Major Georce Haven, 85, 
Feb. 28; president of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
and son of George Palmer Putnam, pioneer 
publisher and founder of the present firm. 
Major Putnam was a Civil War veteran, 
although a native of England. 


W orld Happenings 
(Concluded from page 26) 


JAPAN—Hamaguchi Government 

Sweeps Elections. A landslide of 
unprecedented proportions for the Min- 
seito, or Government Party, led by Pre- 
mier Yuko Hamaguchi, was the main re- 
sult of the Japanese general elections on 
February 20, in which the record total 
of 10,000,000 votes was recorded out of 
13,000,000 eligible. Japan has universal 
manhood suffrage, and in this election 
for the first time Koreans living in Ja- 
pan proper were allowed to vote. The 
Minseito won approximately 250 seats in 
the Diet to 150 for the Seiyukai, or main 
opposition party. The result is a strong 
endorsement of the government's financial 
policies of economy. The London Naval 
Conference was not an issue. The Japan- 
ese Labor Party and other proletarian 
groups were disastrously defeated, most 
of their important leaders losing their 
seats. 





CANADA—W oman Appointed to 

Canadian Senate. Mrs. Norman 
MacKay Wilson has been appointed the 
first woman member of the Canadian 
Senate. The action was made possible 
by the recent decision of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain that women are 
admissible to that body (Schol., Nov. 
16). The Canadian Senate is composed 
of propertied members appointed for life 
by the Governor General. Its functions 
are somewhat like those of the British 
House of Lords (Schol., March 1). Mrs. 
Wilson’s father and husband were both 
members of the Canadian Parliament, 
and she has long been active in civic af- 
fairs of the Dominion. 
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Contest for Program Topics 

Te second annual meeting of the N. 

Cc. S. P. S. G. will be held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on July 1 in connection with 
the annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The program com- 
mittee for the Columbus meeting is now 
engaged in selecting topics for discussion. 

The Scholastic, wishing to help along 
this good cause, announces a contest for 
the best suggestions by high school stu- 
dents for topics of discussion at the Colum- 
bus meeting. These topics might be in the 
form of a question, together with not over 
three hundred words of explanation of 
the problem involved. The more directly 
the topics deal with actual situations which 
are being met in student government work 
the more acceptable they will be. For in- 
stance: (1) How can the Student Coun- 
cil assist in the conduct of examinations? 
(2) What can the Student Council do to 
promote a high code of honor among 
students generally? (3) What should be 
the relation between the Student Council 
and the school administration? (4) What 
is the best way for the Council to handle 
problems of discipline? (5) What can 
the Council do to protect, improve and 
beautify school property? 

For the best suggestion submitted by 
high school student government organiza- 
tions before April 1, 1930, The Scholastic 
offers a prize of twenty dollars ($20) 
worth of books, of your own choice, to 
be presented to the School Library. Sec- 
ond and third prizes of $10 and $5 worth 
of books will also be offered. 

Suggestions should be signed by the 
President of the Student Council and 
countersigned by the Principal or Faculty 
Adviser. All topics received will be turned 
over to the program committee of the Na- 
tional Conference for judgment. 

ea © 

The Self Government Committee, Inc., 
of which Mr. Richard Welling is chair- 
man, with offices at 2 Wall Street, New 
York City, offers ten prizes totalling $500 
for the best articles by high school stu- 
dents printed in high school publications on 
the subject: “Opportunities for Practice 
in Active Citizenship in My Own School 
Community.” The editorial board of each 
school paper is asked to select the best 
article published from its own school and 
to forward them to the Self Government 
Committee not later than May 1, 1930. The 
article must not exceed 500 words. 





To Teachers 


In accordance with long-estab- 
lished standards, The Scholastic ac- 
cepts only advertising from reput- 
able firms whose products have been 
investigated and found trustworthy. 
Careful examination of the books 
published by the College Entrance 
Book Company has convinced us 
that they are planned for review and 
reference purposes only and will not 
encourage fraudulent practices in 

examinations. 
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Took Hours! 











These wonderful little books bring higher marks, 
praise at school—and more time for fun! 


AVEN’T youedisliked those hours of 

home study—hours,that should rightly 
have been yours for recreation and pleas- 
ure? Haven't you worried about class 
standings and looked forward with dread 
to examination days? 

Now you can forget all those troubles— 
for a wonderful, new means of easy study is 
opened to you with Cesco Review Books! 
This group of condensed little text books 
cover in brief form the material contained 
in your school text books, and they give 
you in minutes the facts you used to need 
hours to learn. Each book is prepared by 
experienced teachers of the subject and 
each book is carefully edited to bring out 
the main points you want to know for reci- 
tation and examination. 

And how they’ll help you! Just think! 
No more long hours of study . . . no more 
tired eyes ... no more cramming for 
exams. Instead, you'll have a new appre- 
ciation of school - more praise from 
your teacher . . . letter perfect lessons . . 
higher standings ... real happiness! 

e have received letters of thanks from 
girls who go to school in every section of 
the United States—Maine, Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon—telling us what Cesco Re- 
view Books did for them. Here is a sample: 

“Your Review Books give me the essen- 
tials I must know and equip me in a short 
time to.pass all my 
quizzes and examina- 
tions with the high- 
est marks. I believe 
I am the best in- 
formed pupil in my 
class. I now find 
school life a pleasure 
and I owe it all to 
your remarkable Re- 
view Books.” 

Teachers recom- 
mend them, too. One 
of the 34,000 teach- 
ers who endorse 
Cresco REVIEW 
Books, writes: 
Tub month the setcom: | ‘“Cebco offers the 
plete is offered at $6.70. | pupil in one page 
2 T- —_ S {his | what it takes many 
$1 35 in cash, and hun- | pages to cover in the 

text books.” 


dreds of hours in time 
worry. . 
These books are in 
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—the simplified 
new way to study 














no way a correspondence course. Once 
you own them, there is no further expense 
or bother. They fit in perfectly with your 
regular school work. The help that thou- 
sands of other students are receiving from 
Cebco Books can also be yours, and here’s 
the way to prove it: Choose your hardest 
subjects from the list below, check them 
off and send for them. You take no risk 
whatever, for you may return the books 
in five days and get your money back with- 
out question. But we are sure that you, 
like the others, will refuse to part with 
them once you see how much brighter and 
easier they'll make your school days, how 
quickly they’ll bring your marks upward 
toward the perfect mark! 

_ Take this opportunity to happiness. De- 
cide now to own Cebco Review Books. Clip 
the coupon before another day passes. If 
you wish, make use of our special quantity 
offer. But act today! 





COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
BOOK Co., INC. 
102 Fifth Ave. 
Dept. S-3, New York 























Gompoes well-printed, 
rang ing {rom 64 to 208 pages 
—each Cebco title covers its 
subject very oon I ee 
the fewest possible words— 
in the least possible time. 























College Entrance Book Co., Inc. 
102 Fifth Ave., Dept. S-3, New York 


Please send me at once the titles checked below. 
Money order, check or coin enclosed. 


© Elementary 

Algebra 
OC Geometry/Plane) 40 
0 G-A Histery..........300¢ 
History....... 300 
History . 30¢ 
History ..... 300 
History ...... 30¢ 
History ...... 30¢ 
Geography. 
Geography 
Geography... 


0 Chemistry .......... 
© French, 2 yrs..... 
©) French, 3 yrs..... 5 
© Spanish, 2, 3, 4 


yrs. 
DC English, 4 yrs..... 65¢ 
02 Economics 65¢ 
©) Companion te 

Caesar 





C1 Comp’n to Cleero 70c | 
(C) Modern History.. 55¢ | - 
© American History 55¢ Geography.. 
CD Ancient and Me- OC 7-A Geography... 

dieval History... 65¢ | -) 7-B Geography... 
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Four Days 
(Continued from page 4) 


tunate fellah (he wears the Egyptian uni- 
form)—he was even less blameworthy than 
I. Before he was packed with the others 
on a steamer, like herrings in a cask, and 
brought to Constantinople, he had never 
heard of Russia or Bulgaria. He was or- 
dered to come here and he came. If he 
had resisted, they would have beaten him 
with a cane, or perhaps some pasha would 
have struck him down with a shot from 
his revolver. He made the long, hard 
journey from Stamboul to Rushchuk. We 
attacked; he defended himself. But when 
he saw that we strange people, not afraid 
of his patented English rifles, Peabody or 
Martine, kept pressing faster and faster 
forward, he lost heart. 

Wherein was he to blame? 

And wherein am I to blame, even though 
I killed him? Wherein am I to blame? 
Why am I so tormented with thirst? 
Thirst! Who knows what that word 
means? Even when we were on our way 
through Roumania, making forced marches 
of fifty versts while the mercury stood in 
the nineties, even then I had no idea of 
what it really meant. Ah, if only some 
one would come! My God! in that huge 
canteen that he has there is probably water. 
But I must get to it. At the cost of what 
pains! Yet get to it I will. 

I try to crawl. My legs are useless; my 
enfeebled hands scarcely serve to move my 
helpless body. It is only twelve or fourteen 
feet to the body. but for me it is more—no, 


not more, but worse—than ten miles. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to crawl. My 
throat burns as if it were on fire. And 


without water, death would come all the 
sooner. Yet perchance. 

And I drag myself along. "My legs catch 
on the ground, and every slightest motion 
causes insufferable anguish. I scream and 
wail, and yet I continue to crawl. 

At last I attain to it. Here is the can- 
teen. There is water in it, and what a 
quantity! It seems as if it must be half 
full. Oh! water enough to last me a long 
time . . . till death itself. 

My thirst, thou hast saved me! I began 
to unscrew the top, resting on one elbow, 
and, suddenly losing my balance, I fell face 
down on the chest of my preserver. My 
senses perceived a strong odor of decay. 

I tasted the water. It was warm, but 
not spoiled, and besides there was plenty 
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of it. I should live for several days yet. 

Shall I put an end to it or wait? Wait 
for what? Deliverance? Death? Wait 
until the Turks come and begin to strip 
the skin off from my wounded legs? Bet- 
ter myself. . .. 

No, there is no use to lose courage; I 
will struggle till the end, so long as my 
strength holds out. If they fifid me, I am 
saved. Perhaps the bones are not injured; 
they will cure me. I shall see my country, 
my mother, Masha. .. . 

Heavens! pray they do not know the 
whole truth. Let them suppose that I was 
killed instantly. What would they do if 
they knew that I had been suffering tor- 
tures for two, three, four days? 

My head whirled; my journey across to 
my neighbor had tired me out. And here 
was still that terrible odor. How black 
he has grown! ... What will he be to- 
morrow or the day after? And here I lie 
simply because I have no force left to drag 
myself away. I will rest awhile and crawl 
back to my old place. By the way, the 
wind blows from that direction and will 
carry away from me that ill smell. 

I lie in a state of absolute exhaustion. 
The sun scorches my face and hands. Im- 
possible to protect them. Would that night 
would come soon! Let me see, this will 
be the second. 

My thoughts become entangled and I for- 
get myself. 


I must have slept long, because when I 
awoke it was already night. No change: 
my wounds still smart as before; my neigh- 
bor lay just as huge and motionless as 
ever. I cannot help thinking of him. Can it 
be that I have thrown away all that was 
sweet and dear, have travelled a thousand 
miles from home, have suffered from hun- 
ger and cold, have been scorched with the 
sun—can it be that I lie here in all this 
anguish, simply in order that this unhappy 
wretch might cease to live? And have I 
done anything at all advantageous for the 
ends of war besides this murder? 


Murder! murderer? And who? 
via 3 
When I first proposed enlist, my 


mother and -Masha did not attempt to dis- 
suade me, though they shed tears over 
me. Blinded by an idea, I did not see their 
tears. I did not realize, as I do now, what 
I was bringing upon those nearest and 
dearest to me. But why indulge in recol- 
lection? It will not cause the past to 
return. 

And so I came to Kishenef. They put a 
knapsack on-my back and loaded me down 
with all sorts of military equipments, and 
forth I marched with thousands of others, 
many of whom, like myself, enlisted as 
volunteers. The rest would have stayed 
at home if they had been allowed. But 
they marched just the same as we, “the 
sensible ones,” did; they marched the thou- 
sand miles and fought just as we did, per- 
haps even better. They fulfilled their 
obligations, in spite of the fact that they 
would have thrown down their arms and 
quitted the service, if only they were per- 
mitted. 

A faint morning breeze sprang up. The 
bushes gently waved, a sleepy bird flut- 
tered its wings. The stars began to dis- 
appear. The dark-blue sky became lumi- 
nous; tender, feathery clouds swept over; 
a grayish mist rose from the ground. 
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Thus broke the third day of my—what 
shall I call it?—tife?—the last agony? 
The third. How many more are 
still left? At most not many. I have 
grown very weak and apparently cannot 
get farther away from the corpse. It and 
I will soon be alike, and then we shall no 
longer be disagreeable to each other. 

I must have a drink of water. I will 
drink only three times a day: morning, 
noon and night. 

The sun had risen. His huge disk, 
crossed and intersected by the dark 
branches of the bushes, is as red as blood. 
It promises to be hot to-day. Neighbor, 
how is it with thee? Thou art dreadful 
by this time. 

Yes, he was dreadful. His hair had be- 
gun to fall off. His skin, naturally dark, 
had turned wan and yellowish; his face 
was so swollen and distended that it was 
cracked even to the ear. It was already a 
mass of loathsome worms. His whole 
body was puffed out intosa festering mass. 
What wi!l become of him in the hot sun 
today ? 

It is unendurable to be lying so near to 
him. I must crawl away, though it be ever 
so small a distance. But is it in my power? 
I am still able to raise my arm to open the 
canteen, to drink; but can I lift my heavy, 
immovable body? Still I will try to crawl © 
away, though it be only a little at a time, 
though it were only a foot an hour. 

Thus the whole morning passes with me 
in this position. The agony is intense but 
what is that to me now? No longer can 
I realize, can I imagine, the sensation of a 
well man. I have become entirely wonted 
to pain. During this morning I have man- 
aged to drag myself about fourteen feet, 
and here I am again in my former place. 
But it is only for a short time that I have 
the luxury of pure air, if any air can be 
considered pure that is within a radius of 
half a dozen paces of a rotting body. 

The wind changed and brought to me 
such a disgusting odor that I was nau- 
seated. My empty stomach painfully and 
spasmodically retched. It seemed as though 
all my vitals were being torn out. And 
the putrid pestilential air still blows over 
me. I fell into a state of despair and wept. 


Perfectly exhausted, crazy with despair, 
I lay almost unconscious. Suddenly ... 
was it not the delusion of a disordered 
imagination? I think not. 

Yes, it was the sound of voices. The 
trampling of horses’ hoofs, the voices of 
men. I almost cried out, but restrained 
myself. Well, supposing it were Turks? 
What then? To the torments already ex- 
perienced others still more horrible would 
be added, such as make the hair stand on 
end even when you read about them in the 
papers. They skin their prisoners alive; 
they hold wounded limbs over slow fires 

. All right, if that were all; but they 
are so inventive! Were it not better to end 
my life even at their hands than perish 
here? And perhaps it may be our men? 
Oh, cursed bushes! Why have you thrown 


about me such a thick hedge? There is no 
seeing through them, only in one place 
something like a little window among the 
branches gives me a view out into the hol- 
low. There, I think, is the brook like a 
bridge. 

They are apparently crossing over it now. 
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The voices haye ceased. I cannot distin- 
guish the language in which they were 
talking—my hearing also has grown feeble. 

Heavens! If they were our men! I 
will shout to them; they will hear me even 
from the brook. That is better than to 
run the risk of falling into the hands of 
the bashi-bazuks. Why are they so long 
in coming? I am tormented with impa- 
tience; I no longer notice even the odor of 
the corpse, though it is as foul as ever. 

And suddenly in the break in the bushes 
appear the Cossacks,—the blue uniforms, 
the red stripes, the pikes,—a whole com- 
pany of them. At their head on a splendid 
horse a black-bearded officer. As soon as 
the company broke through the bushes, he 
turned round on his saddle and shouted: 
“F-0-0-r-w-a-ard |” 

“Wait! wait! for God’s sake! Help! 
help comrades” I cried. But the trampling 
of the vigorous horses, the clanking of the 
sabres, and the loud voices of the Cossacks 
drowned my feeble wail. They do not hear 
me! 

Oh, accursed! And I fell back motion- 
less, face down on the ground, and be- 
gan to sob again. The canteen tipped over 
and the waters flowed out—my life, and 
my salvation, the postponement of my 
death! But I noticed it only when it was 
all lost except a half glass; all the rest 
had soaked into the dry, parched ground. 

Can I give any idea of the numbness that 
seized upon me after that terrible acci- 
dent? I lay motionless with half-closed 
eyes. The wind was constantly changing 
that day, and at one moment I breathed a 
fresh, pure air, and the next the odor of 
decay was borne to me. 

By the end of the day my neighbor had 
grown horrible beyond description. Once 
when I opened my eyes to look at him, I 
was stricken with terror. He had no longer 
any face! It had slipped from the bones. 
The terrible bony smile, that perpetual 
grin, never before seemed so repulsive, so 
frightful, though more than once I had 
held a skull in my hands, and even dis- 
sected human heads. This skeleton in its 
bright-buttoned uniform made me shudder. 
“This,” I said to myself, “is war. This is 
the emblem of it.” 

And the sun scorches and bakes as hotly 
as ever. My hands and face have been 
long burned and blistered. I have drunk 
my last drop of water. “My thirst was so 
cruel, that though I resolved to drink only 
a fittle swallow, I finished it at a draught. 
Ah, why did { not shout to the Cossacks 
when they were so near to me? Even if 
they had been Turks, that were better than 
this. They might have tortured me for 
an hour or two, but now I have no idea 
how long I shall have to suffer here. . . . 
I have been suffering for three whole days. 
To-morrow will be the fourth, then will 
come the fifth, then the sixth . . . Death, 
where are thou? Come! come! Take me. 

But Death does not come and does not 
take me; and here I lie under this fearful 
sun and not a drop of water to quench 
my fiery thirst, and the corpse is poisoning 
me. It has entirely disintegrated. Myriads 
of worms are dropping from it. How they 
swarm! When he is entirely destroyed 
and nothing but his bones and uniform are 
left, then it will be my turn, and I shall 
be like him. 


The day passes, the night passes; still 


the same. The morning dawns; still the 









Judge—“Well, Rastus, this seems to be 
a regular stopping place for you!” 
Yes, sir, yo’ honor, ah usually 
visits here to and from de jail.” 


o 
Husband—We must cut out going to 
the theater so often. I must think about 
our bills. 
Wife—Well, can’t you think about our 
bills in the theater? 








same. Another day goes. The bushes 
keep whispering and whispering, just as 


though they were talking softly. “Here 
you'll perish, perish, perish!” they whisper. 
“What's to be seen here? What's to be 


seen here, seen here?” reply the bushes on 
the other side. 

“What's the use? What's to be seen 
here?” says aloud voice near me. 

I gave a start and came to my senses. 
From among the bushes gazed the kind 
blue eyes of our corporal, Yakovlef. 

“Spades, here!” he cried. “Here are a 
couple more—one ours, the other theirs.” 

“I don’t want a spade; I don't want to 
be buried! I’m alive!” I tried to cry, but 
only a weak groan comes from my parched 
lips. 

“Heavens! he can’t be alive, can he? 
Barin Ivanof! Boys, come here, our Barin 
is alive! Bring the surgeon—quick!” 


In half a minute they are pouring water 
into my mouth, brandy and something else. 
Then there comes a blank. 

Swinging along in step, the bearers carry 
the stretcher. This measured motion lulls 
me. Sometimes I sleep, then I wake again. 
My bandaged wounds no longer pain me. 
An unspeakably comfortable sensation per- 
vades my whole body .. . 

“Ha-a-alt! Set stretcher! Four-rth re- 
lie-f! “Rea-dy! Forward ma-a-arch!” 

That command was given by Piotr Ivan- 
uitch, our hospital officer, a tall, thin, and 
very good-natured man. He was so tall 
that when I turned my eyes in his direc- 
tion I could constantly see his face, with 
its thin long beard, and his shoulders, al- 
though the stretcher is borne on the 
shoulders of four full-grown men. 

“Piotr Ivanuitch!” I whisper. 

“What is it, my boy?” 

“Piotr Ivanuitch, what does the doctor 
say? Shall I die soon?” 

“That'll do, Ivanof! you aren’t going to 
die. Why, all your bones are whole! What 
a lucky fellow—neither bones nor ar- 
teries touched! And how did you live these 
three days and half? What did you have 
to eat?” 

“Nothing !” 

“Did you have nothing to drink?” 

“I got the Turk’s canteen. Piotr Ivan- 
uitch, I can’t talk now. Wait till by and 
by a 

“Well, God bless you, my boy; 
nap!” 

Again sleep, forgetfulness. 


have a 
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I think there’s a fly in this 





“Waiter, 
“Well, make sure! You don’t expect me 
to pay any attention to a mere rumor.” 


5 
Employer (to applicant for job)—I'm 
sorry, but you're just a little too young. 
Bright Lad—Very good, sir. Shall I 
look in again in about a week’s time? 


Clarence H.: Say, ma, these pants are 
= tight for me; they’re tighter than my 
skin. 

Ma.: Don't be foolish, son, there isn't 
anything tighter than your skin. 

<. These pants are, ma. I can sit 
down in my skin, but I can’t in these pants. 


“I was the only boy that could answer 
a question the teacher asked in school to- 
day,” said Harry. 

“I am proud of you,” said his mother. 
“I am glad you are learning so rapidly. 
What was the question?” 

“Who broke the glass in one of the side 
windows?” 








I came to in the division hospital. Above 
me stood the doctor, surgeons, the Sisters 
of Mercy, and beside them I saw the well- 
known face of a famous Petersburg pro- 
fessor bending over my legs. His hands 
were bloody. He busied himself with my 
legs for a short time and then turned to 
me! 

“Well, you had a narrow escape, young 
man. You will live. We have only taken 
off one leg; that’s a mere trifle. Can you 
talk?” 

I could talk, and I told him ali that I 
have written down here. 














AN ECONOMICAL 
MOTOR-BOAT 
STURDY AS A STEAMER 


Economy — speed — safety = and , durability — 


you get these in an “Old Town” square-stern 

nson powered with an outboard motor. She 
skims the water — shoots along as stoutly as the 
staunchest cruiser. 

The extra-strong stern cares for the weight of 
the motor. Rigidity is wrought into the ribs 
no vibration or sh: r A This and the heavy non- 
leak canvas means won't “loosen up” 
need soaking or caulking. An “Old Town” doesn’t 
require going over for a long, long time. 

Free catalog shows many outboard craft, - in- 
cluding big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood family boats; 
dinghies; rowboats: sp y step-planes; and also 
all canoe types. Write today. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 123 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
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The Scholastic 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 


By Janet Crawford 

A. Surrender Books 

The Author: Acquaint yourself with the ac- 
complishments and attitude of Thomas Masson. 
Tell the class about his place in contemporary 
American literature. bles 

Suggestions for Study: How is interest se- 
cured in the opening paragraphs? Explain your 
understanding of the term, surrender books. Appl 
Mr. Masson’s classification to all books whic 
have formed a part of your high school course. 
Let a class vote determine which of this year’s 
Scholastic short stories has the highest “‘surrender 
value.” (The Editors would be interested in the 
result.) If you have not already read that great- 
est of surrender books, Les Miserabl@s, choose 
it for your next book report. 


B. Four Days 


“Four Days” is a stary of such high surrender 
value that we suffer pain, thirst, and nausea 
with a Russian soldier. We reason and philoso- 
phize with him. How may the reading of 
foreign literature promote international good will? 

I. Account for the attitude of the mother 
and Masha at the time Ivanof enlisted. What 
has been the attitude of women toward war? 
At what point are the sufferings of the wounded 
man most pitiable? Are you conscious of literar, 
style as you read? Does this fact indicate muc 
or little skill and training on the part of the 
author? 

II. Give an oral report on the best war play 
or story which you have read. , . 

III. What poet have we studied this year 
who sees more of the glamour of war? Read one 
of his poems to your class. (Schol., Dec. 14, 
1929, p. 13). 


C. Cover Design . 

Some of Eugene Speicher’s works are exhibited 
in the Metropolitan | aed of Art. What are 
the inferences? Give a talk on the career of 
Speicher. wa , 

Can you trace the composition triangle? What 
do the studied pose, the careful placings of the 
hat and hands suggest? What details tell us of 
the mountaineer’s life? What can you say of the 
character of the sitter? Is the treatment suited 
to the subject? Why? 


D. The Poetry Corner 

Dorothy Parker, who made her debut as a 
writer of humorous verses, has come to be recog- 
nized as a distinguished In the poems 
which follow look for evidence of significant 
feeling, originality of viewpoint, and extraordin- 
ary vividness of expression 

I. The Leal: What is the meaning of the 
title? Why does it please? What is the domi- 
nant mood? Which line contains internal rhyme? 

Il. Hearthside: Underscore the adjectives 


which you would apply to this poem: ynical, 
humorous, wistful, melancholy, dreamy, tender, 
flippant. What is the effect of the last two 
lines? What is a six-line stanza called? What 
rhyme arrangements can you devise for such a 
stanza. 

Ill. The Gentlest Lady: Who is meant by the 


title? What remark did “the gentlest lady” 
ignore? Why? What shows the gallantry of her 
attitude? Do you find any of Mrs. Parker’s 
surprise irony in this m? 

IV. On Being a Woman: Can 
any other woman poet who might have written 
these lines? Is the situation keenly perceived? 
Just why do you like this bit of verse? 


E. The Scholastic Book Page 


Which of the recommended books might give 
helpful suggestions to a person interested in the 
Who I Would Like to Be Contest? (By the way, 
is the title grammatically correct, and have you 
sent in your analysis of it?) Give your 
opinion on Mrs. Becker’s advice for reading col- 
lege required books. What edition of the English 
classics is recommended? What are its advan- 
tages? Tell something of Mrs. Becker’s inter- 
ests when she was of high school age. Does a 
knowledge of these interests make you more 
or less interested in her advice on reading? 
plain. 

Do you have 2 Book Club in your school? If 
not, this is the time to form one. The Book 
Page will help to insure success. Do you think 
that its Editor would be willing to make sugges- 
tions for conducting such as organization? 


F. Greek Enjoyment of Life 


What did drama mean to the Greeks? To the 
Elizabethans? What is its significance today? 
Show why it is difficult for a modern audience 
to appreciate a Greek drama. Mention questions 
considered by Greek dramatists which are still 
baffling thoughtful people. How does Mr. Agard 
explain our enjoyment of tragedy? What ex- 
planation did Llewellyn Jones give? (Schol., 
Oct. 13, p. 10, col. 3). io you agree with the 
author’s opinion that it was a Pollyanna motive 
which caused Hardy to close The Return of the 
Native with a happy marriage? 


you think of 


Devote a class period, to the readi of 
Antigone (parts omitted may be summarized). 
Then discuss the questions proposed in para- 


graph 5. . 
Make use of Mr. Agard’s excellent Questions 
and Projects for Class Work. 

G. George Bellows 


I. The Personality of George Bellows: Give 
a floor talk on this subject; explain what charac- 
teristics do you or do not admire and why. 

I 


The characterization of life as “the 
bright terrestrial flash” arrests attention. Find 
other examples of vivid phraseology. hen are 


comparisons an effective device in writing or 
ing? Do you find the comparison of 
Bellows to Kipling, Jack London, and Whitman 
desirable? Why or why not? Are you able to 
analyze the character of Shylock, Sidney Carton, 
or Silas Marner in such a way that the man 
lives? What suggestions for improving your 
work do you get from a study of this article? 
III. Talk briefly on Robert Henri’s theories of 
art (Schol., Sept. 21, ’29, p. 2). Show to what 
extent master and pupil were in accord. 

Practice in Exposition: Explain ade- 
quately the meaning of each of the following sen- 
tences: “He had all the capacities of a ‘lone 
wolf’.” 2. “In lithography he could laugh as 
much as he liked.” 3. “He was unafraid to 
like things.” 4. “He always brought himself to 
his work.” 

Words to Conquer: Define the italicized 
words:  cross-fertilization of sanity; interested 
aesthetically; ought to etch; express in the sym- 
bolic; an exotic democrat. 

H. The Library Table 

Check the three articles which you would most 
like to read. hat does your choice tell you 
about your present tastes? Mention two articles 
which should be reported upon in your English 
class. Which oie would a person interested 
in Bromfield’s “Justice” want to read? 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. Matching Test 


In the ( ) after items in column A, write 
the number of the item in column B which de- 
scribes, defines or is connected with it. 


1. Crusaders ( ) 3. For Free trade with- 
2. Chautemps c*-2 in British Empire 
3. Doumergue ( ) 4. Opposed to parity 
4. United Empire with U. S. 

Party ( ) 5. Opposed to disre- 
5. Churchill oe spect for law 
6. Russia ) 6. American national 
Toe. BM BM, flower 

Wilson ( ) 7. Englishnationag 
8. Miss Christine ower 

Jest ( ) &. Premier after Tar- 
9. Wild Rose ee dieu 
10. Wet Democrat ( ) 9%. President of France 
11 Cultivated rose ( ) 10. Won in Coolidge’s 

town 

1. Member of Canadi- 11. “President’s Hoov- 


an Senate. 
Widow of President 12. 
Wilson 


Il. Who Is He? 


The first letters of the 
questions will, when read vertically, spell the 
name of a person internationally prominent. 
After you know who he is, tell what he has done 
and why he has lately been “news.” 

A movie star who recently died? 

2. Advocate of school savings banks? 

3. Mountains where “President 
school” is located? 

4. Nation with new coins? 

5. Man responsible for 
Zee? 

6. Opposed by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler? 


er’s school” 
“Religion, opium of 
the people” 


ad 


answers of the six 


Hoover’s 


reclaiming Zuyder 


Ill. World Affairs 

A. Multiple Choice Test (select the best an- 
swer). 

1. Tardieu’s resignation was due to (a) 


opposition to his attitude at the naval conference, 
or (b) the defeat of a minor clause in the pro- 
posed tax law, or (c) fear that his health would 
not permit him to fulfill his duties. 

2. Of all governments at the Naval Confer- 
ence the U. S. is the least subject to sudden 
changes (a) because the president and cabinet 
are not dependent upon a party majority in 
Congress for their tenure of office, or (b) be- 
cause it is a democracy, a government of, by 
and for the people, or (c) because it does not 
have a socialistic party in power as in most of 
the other nations. 

3. The tariff meeting of 29 nations at Geneva 
(a) created a committee to plan whereby, during 
two years, no country’ would raise its/rates, or 


(b) proposed measures to combat any effort on 
the part of the U. S. to increase its Aariff rates, 
or (c) recommended the abolition Af all tariff 


walls. 


i/ 


B. True and false. (Mark plus or minus in 
the ( ) and also rewrite correctly all that you 
consider false.) om 

1. Chautemps, who tried to form a ministr. 
in France, is leader of the Radical Socialists. (_ 

2. Chautemps presented a declaration of policy 
which differed slightly from that of Tardieu’s 
and received a vote of confidence. ( ) 

Briand is premier of France today. ( ) 

4. In Japan, as in France, England and Aus- 
tralia, the bor Party won control of the gov- 
ernment. ( ) 

- London. What have been France’s de- 
mands as to tonnage? On what condition are 
the French willing to cut their figures? hat 
is the issue that been “put squarely up to 
America”? What seems to the reaction to 
it? In your opinion would it be dangerous for 
the U. S. to agree to the conditions? Give 


reasons, 

Explain the proposal of the sponsors of the 
new Empire Party. What obstacles will be in 
the way of the realization of its pu ? 

Russia, Compare the attitude of the Russians 
to religion with that of the French during the 
French Revolution. 


IV. Holland’s Hereditary Enemy 

Briefly describe how the Dutch have wrested 
land from the sea. What qualities of character 
has this tended to give them? Why does Holland 
wish more land? te a give some of the 
details of the new project they are working on. 
How many more square miles will this give the 
Dutch? hat minor projects are included in 
their plans? 
_ Comment on a somewhat similar problem fac- 
ing the U. S. What is being done about it? 


Vv. The New Irish Coins 


Describe the new coins. In what manner were 

the designs selected? 
What coins does the U. S. mint? Why are 
Trace the derivation of the 


coins “milled”? 

word “pecuniary.” What is the standard in the 
U. S.? Do we coin a gold dollar? Why? 
What is “token” money? Give examples. Why 


coined ? 
VI. The Gold Star Mothers 


What is meant by the term? Are the mothers 
of any of you in this group? What pilgrimage 
are they to take? Who will pay expenses? Is 
the money well spent? Why? 


VII. Spanning the Continent 


On a map trace the journey made by Mr. 
Brown. 

Discuss in class the resolution: ‘Resolved, 
that for commercial and ssenger traffic the 
dirigible is superior to heaviér-than-air machines.” 

Compare the time for a letter from New York 
to reach California by way of railroad ples pony 
express with that of the present air-maii lines. 
Do the same with the present railroad mail and 
the air-mail. 


VIII. The Cartoon Contest 


Don’t you think that the majority of people 
in all countries think the same as the winner 
of this contest? List the reasons, then, why we 
cannot assume that there will be no more wars. 
Just what does the cartoonist mean by the 
statement that we got into war because we were 
not prepared? Comment on the statement that 
“preparedness caused the world war.” Can you 
name any of the wars of the U. S. that were 
caused because we were not prepared? Do you 
know of any that we waged simply because we 
were ,t00 much prepared, or at least thought we 
were? 


IX. National Affairs 


Prohibition. What is the sentiment of the 
majority of Congress as to repeal of the prohibi- 
tion laws? Do we actually know the sentiment 
of the people at large? 

What sort of men have testified before 
Congress against the Volstead Act and the Eight- 
eenth Amendment? Are their opinions worthy 
of consideration? Does it follow that all of 
these are “wet”? Name a college president, 
an author, an editor and a railroad president 
among this group. Name several men just as 
prominent who take the opposite views. 

Take each of the four main points of the argu- 
ments advanced at the hearing and comment (a) 
on its truthfulness, and (b) on its weight as 
argument for repeal or modification. 

Do you know of any substitutes that have been 
suggested for the present system? 

The Tarif Bill. hich committees of Con- 
= have charge of tariff bills? How does it 

ppen that the present Tariff Bill ssed the 
House first? What is a coalition? hat coali- 
tion in the Senate has taken control of the 
Tariff Bill? Give several of the changes it has 
made in the House Bill. In your opinion are 
they all justifiable? Why? What has been 
President Hoover’s attitude in the controversies 
over this measure? How will the differences 
between the Senate and House be adjusted? Is 
it ex ed that the bill in its-final form will 
satisfactory enough to both and te the 
President to become law? 














, = know the gymnasium wall- 
flower: hair-pin legs, ostrich neck, 
thin chest, scared eyes, afraid to move 
or makea noise. He is to be pitied. 
But how about the mental wall-flower? 
Isn’t he just as pathetic? 


Instead of feeble arms he has a feeble 
head. His remarks are as awkward 
as the gym clown’s basketball play. 
His tongue is dull, his eyes sleepy, 
and his voice pale. He always has 
to take a back seat in company. 


You exercise your body because you 
want to be fit to enjoy health and life, 
and you should exercise your head 
to be fit to enjoy the things that are 


lost to the mentally awkward, weak, 
blind and slow. 


The physical scrub can develop him- 
self with a punching bag, dumb-bells 
and Indian clubs. The best appara- 
tus to improve the mental weakling, 
because it stimulates thinking, while 
it stores the brain with treasure, is 
THE SCHOLASTIC. 


Use THE SCHOLASTIC like a gym- 
nasium one hour a week and see OW 
you increase your head expansion. 


Fill This Out—Hand to Your Teacher or Mail to Us 





How Many Times Can 


You Chin Yourself? 





These rates apply only to Student Subscriptions through Schools, 
To THE ScHOLASTIC—PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
I want the things THE ScHOLAsTIc offers. Send THE SCHOLASTIC 
to my home for three years, at the new price of $1.50. I shall 
remit payment through my teacher by...... 


(Specify Date) 


Miss 
Extend your present Pi icttnisictisietnensesshncamiin stetseeemsdnuntiapliadetibentasiaians Age.......... 
subscription; indicate School. _— 
expiration date, send Teach Subtert 
$1.50, and thus receive bs a mae eenanaaeaae eee een ee cemmoeat ne 
THE SCHOLASTIC three Home Address... 
years longer. (SS ee — 





(Parent's signature, if required by teacher:) 


Rates: Three years $1.50; two years $1.25; one year $1.00; onesemester 50c. 

Subscriptions for one semester or less than one year must be mailed in bulk 
to the school. Subscriptions for one, two or three se will be mailed direct 
to individual homes unless otherwise specified. Please print name and 
address clearly. 

If a rate other than the three-year one is preferred, put a check ( +/ ) above the 
rate and period desired. Recapitulation order blanks will be furnished teachers. 




















KEEP AN 


UNDERVVOOD 
AT YOUR 


FINGER TIPS 


At school or college—in the home—the office—or 
when you travel—keep an UNDERWOOD at your 
finger tips. You will find it an indispensable key to 
easy, accurate writing. JThrough dependable service 
in speeding the world’s business the UNDERWOOD 
Standard machine has proved its unfailing superiority. 
9Because of its lightness, flexibility and durability, the 
UNDERWOOD Portable is ideal where a lighter 
weight machine is required. It is now available in 
attractive colors. 4YNo matter what your typewriter 
needs may be an UNDERWOOD at your finger tips 
will solve your problem. An UNDERWOOD dealer 
is nearby — ready to give you a demonstration. 





UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Division of Underwood Elliott Gisher Company 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Underwood 


Standard and Portable Typewriters and Bookkeeping Machines 
“Underwood, Slliott-Fisher, Sundstrand — Speed the World's Business 



































CHILD TRAINING 
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